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Foreword 


The Editors of the Bulletin on Narcotics of the United Nations present 
a special issue on the United Nations Conference on Opium. This Conference 
met in New York from 11 May to 18 June 1953 and adopted a Protocol for 
Limiting and Regulating the Cultivation of the Poppy Plant, the Production 
of International and Wholesale Trade in, and Use of Opium. 


The instrument is an interim agreement which anticipates the conclusion 


of a single convention which would supersede the previous treaties on the 
subject. 


The aim of the Protocol is to limit the production and use of opium, and 
hence to prevent the illicit traffic by indirect means, i.e., by limiting the stocks 
of opium, by restricting the number of producing-exporting countries to seven, 
and by regulating the areas under opium cultivation. 


Article 2 which states that “the Parties shall limit the use of opium ex- 
clusively to medical and scientific needs’’ represents the culmination of inter- 


national efforts which started in 1909 with the meeting of the Shanghai Com- 
mission. 


The system of statistics and estimates created by the 1925 and 1931 Con- 
ventions has been applied with the necessary modifications to opium. 


A very important feature of the Protocol is the gradual scale of enforcement 
measures. The scale begins with steps of an administrative nature initiated 
by the Permanent Central Opium Board and culminates with a drastic sanction, 


namely the compulsory embargo on the import and export of opium imposed 
on the violators of the Protocol. 


The final articles of the Protocol contain transitional measures for the 
abolition, within a period which shall in no case exceed fifteen years after the 
coming into effect of the Protocol, of the use, production, import and export 
of opium for quasi-medical purposes. 


Under another transitional measure a Party, provided that it has made 
an express declaration to this effect, may permit the smoking of opium by 
addicts not under twenty-one years of age who are registered before 30 Sep- 
tember 1953. This legalized habit will come to an end on the disappearance 
of these addicts. 


An interesting achievement has been embodied in article 20, namely the 
agreement reached through a compromise between various concepts respecting 
the territorial application of the Protocol to non-metropolitan territories of 
the Parties concerned. 


The Conference also adopted seventeen resolutions which were incorporated 
in its Final Act. 


This issue of the Bulletin contains the opening speech of the Conference, 
made by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, indicating the problems 
to be solved by the Conference, and a study by its President, Dr. Auguste 
Lindt, appraising the work done by the Conference. In two articles, Mr. Bertil 
A. Renborg, Observer of Sweden at the Conferencc, gives a detailed analysis of 
the Preamble of the Protocol and the Final Act and states some considerations 
relating to an administrative model code for facilitating the application of 
the Protocol. 


At the suggestion of several representatives at the Conference, material 
from several of the preparatory documents drafted by the Secretariat has also 
been included. 


Vv 
















GENERAL AND TECHNICAL 


Among the goals set forth for the United Nations 
in Article 1 of its Charter is ‘‘to achieve international 
co-operation in solving international problems of 
an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian char- 
acter’; Article 62 specified that the Economic and 
Social Council ‘“‘may call, in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the United Nations, international 
conferences on matters falling within its compe- 
tence’. 


It is in conformity with these provisions that you 
are assembled here today, in an effort to solve a 
problem which is at once economic, social and hu- 
manitarian. 


The political side of the United Nations work has, 
very understandably, held the most interest for the 
public, and there is a widespread tendency to neg- 
lect or underestimate the work which has been 
patiently built up in technical fields. The task which 
has been accomplished by the United Nations in 
controlling narcotic drugs is an excellent example 
of the sort of result which close international co-op- 
eration can lead to, for the benefit of all mankind. 


The League of Nations, and later the United 
Nations assisted by WHO, the Permanent Central 
Opium Board, and the Drug Supervisory Body, have 
with great perseverance established a really re- 
markable system of international control, which, 
although allowing legitimate medical and scientific 
needs to be filled, puts a firm brake on the abuse of 
narcotics. This system is based on a series of inter- 
national treaties, some of which have a quasi- 
universal application. 


Although, on the whole, the system established by 
these treaties has worked satisfactorily, the General 
Assembly, the Economic and Social Council and the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs came to the con- 
clusion that it would be much better to codify, 
simplify and if possible improve the existing inter- 
national agreements on narcotic drugs. The Nar- 
cotics Commission has devoted a major part of its 
last sessions to examining in detail the draft of a 
single convention, prepared by the Secretariat ac- 
cording to instructions which the Commission gave 
it. It is plain that the elaboration of the single con- 
vention is a long-term project and cannot be com- 
pleted for several years. The Economic and Social 
Council and the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
decided that before the provisions of the future 
single convention regarding the limitations of basic 
materials used in manufacturing of drugs could 
enter into force, it would be desirable to reach a pro- 
visional agreement, on the international plane, to 





Statement by the Secretary-General 


limit the production of opium which is the origin of 
most natural drugs. 


Although the synthetic drugs are steadily be- 
coming more and more important, both for medical 
and scientific use and unfortunately also in the 
illicit traffic, opium remains at this time the most 
important narcotic in world use. With the derivatives 
that are manufactured from it, morphine, codeine 
and heroin, opium is at once one of the biggest bless- 
ings and one of the biggest curses of mankind: the 
most widely used analgesic and the most widely used 
narcotic. Even after the great reductions in the use 
of opium for other than scientific and medical pur- 
poses made in the last forty years as a result of the 
efforts of governments parties to the Conventions, 
the quantities involved are very considerable. Some 
measure of them may be given by the approximate 
global figure of 500 tons of opium entering into the 
licit international trade; and a total world annual 
production several times larger. 


The necessity of limiting opium production had 
been recognized several years ago. On 21 June 1921, 
the Council of the League of Nations had adopted a 
report which said, in part, “A growing conviction 
appears now to prevail in many countries that the 
nations of the world will be well advised to agree also 
upon a programme for the progressive suppression 
of the production of opium. For it is felt that to deal 
with the opium problem satisfactorily, it must be 
dealt with at the very roots, and to this end the cul- 
tivation of opium should be reduced progressively 
and eventually limited to strictly medicinal and 
scientific purposes’. 


However, the circumstances did not lend them- 
selves to the success of such a programme and the 
League of Nations preferred to approach the ques- 
tion from another angle by tackling the problems 
one by one. It was only on the eve of the second 
world war that the League of Nations Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium and other danger- 
ous drugs began to prepare a convention on the 
limitation of basic material. These efforts were inter- 
rupted when hostilities broke out. The United 
Nations has taken them up again. 


After detailed discussions in the Economic and 
Social Council as well as in the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, both these organs decided that the best 
way to solve the problem was to follow the plan 
drawn up in the draft protocol which is before you. 
The protocol is based on the provisions of the 1925 
and 1931 Conventions and includes a system of 
evaluation of the statistics submitted, a limitation 
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of the production of opium by indirect means, i.e., 
by establishing a ceiling for opium stocks which each 
party to the Protocol would be authorized to main- 
tain; the strengthening of national opium monopolies 
and finally, an international control which would be 
able to apply embargoes, to make local inspections 
or to hold local administrative consultations in the 
countries concerned. You will certainly wish to 
review this text carefully in the light of the obser- 
vations which governments have transmitted, and 
to make such necessary changes and improvements 
as you deem useful. 


This Conference has an unusual composition. The 
United Nations Members present ccrrespond in an 
approximate degree to those countries which have a 


significant stake in the opium problem, whether as 
producers, manufacturers of drugs or consumers. I 
am glad to welcome also the non-members of the 
United Nations who are parties to the Conventions— 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
Republic of Korea, Monaco, Switzerland, Viet-Nam. 
It is also encouraging to note that a number of 
States which are not represented by delegations 
because their direct interest in the question is rela- 
tively small have indicated their intention never- 
theless to give favourable consideration to signing 
the protocol. 


It is with my best sincere wishes for the successful 
accomplishment of your task that I declare this 
Conference open. 





Historical Survey 


INTRODUCTION 


The significance of the problem of limiting opium 
production, which has been a matter of concern to 
governments for many years, was set forth with 
particular clarity in the report of the Commission 
set up by the League of Nations to carry out an 
inquiry into the control of opium-smoking in the 
Far East. The report, which was submitted to the 
Council in 1930, contained the following recommen- 
dations, among others: 


“As long as poppy cultivation is not under 
control there will always be illicit traffic in opium. 
The efforts to control poppy cultivation in one 
country should not depend on conditions in 
another, as it is reasonable to expect that no 
country will abstain long from international co- 
operation in this field. 


“Control of poppy cultivation is indispensable, 
not only on account of the smoking or eating of 
opium but also on account of the wide-spread ad- 
diction to such narcotic drugs as morphine and 
heroin, which are derivatives of opium. This is a 
more serious menace to the whole world than the 
smoking or eating of opium in the Far East. 


“It would be a grave mistake if, in the campaign 
against opium-smoking, limitation and control 
of poppy cultivation were not carried out on a 
sufficiently international scale. Isolated efforts in 
one country would lead to increased cultivation in 
another, as was the case when the Government 
of India from 1927 on enforced reduced exports of 
opium. The step in the right direction taken by 
India did not accomplish the expected result, 
namely, the reduction of the quantities of raw 
opium available in the international markets. 
It resulted instead in extended poppy cultivation 
in other countries which had less possibility of 
controlling opium exports. 


“Steps should be taken to secure international 
co-operation for the gradual limitation and control 
of poppy cultivation in all countries where it is 
possible for the Government to enforce such 
control. Plans to this end should take into ac- 
count the possibilities of replacing poppy culti- 
vation by other agricultural production which 
would place the economic life of these countries 
on a sounder basis. Limitation of poppy cultiva- 
tion and its replacement by other production 
might in some countries require extraordinary 
measures, including financial assistance on an 
international basis. 


“The League of Nations should invite the 
Governments concerned to meet in conference 
to investigate the possibilities of limitation and 
control of poppy cultivation.” 


A. ATTEMPTS PRIOR TO THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The importance of the problem of the raw ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of narcotics was not 
lost upon governments or upon public opinion in the 
period between the holding of the first international 
conference on narcotics and the foundation of the 
League of Nations. 


International Commission at Shanghai 


Indeed, as early as in 1909 the question of eradi- 
cating the production and consumption of opium 
in China was discussed by the International Opium 
Commission at Shanghai. The need to limit the pro- 
duction of opium was thus considered although no 
decision was taken on the subject. 


Hague Conference and Convention of 1912 


In article 1 of the Opium Convention of 23 
January 1912 the International Conference at The 
Hague placed on the contracting Powers an obliga- 
tion to enact “effective laws or regulations for the 
control of the production and distribution of raw 
opium’. 


B. WorkK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Preliminary work of the Advisory Committee on 
Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous Drugs 


From the beginning the League of Nations con- 
cerned itself with the problem of the production of 
raw opium. Its Advisory Committee on the Traffic 
in Opium and other Dangerous Drugs, at its fifth 
session in 1923, adopted a resolution which, among 
other things, invited governments to agree on “‘the 
limitation of the production of raw opium and the 
coca leaf for export to the amount required for... 
medicinal and scientific purposes’. The resolution 
added, however, “The latter limitation is not to be 
deemed to apply to the production and export of 
raw opium for the purpose of smoking in those 
territories where that practice is temporarily con- 
tinued ...”. The Committee subsequently concerned 
itself with the compilation of statistics on the pro- 
duction of raw opium for legitimate world needs. 
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Conference of 1924-1925 and Convention of 1925 


The question of the limitation of raw materials 
was the subject of lively discussion at the Second 
Opium Conference convened in pursuance of a 
decision taken by the Fourth Assembly of the 
League of Nations in 1923. The Conference was held 
at Geneva from 17 November 1924 to 19 February 
1925. During this Conference the United States 
delegation put forward proposals for the control of 
the production and distribution of raw opium and 
coca leaves by each contracting party so that there 
should be no surplus available for purposes not 
strictly medical or scientific. The proposals provided, 
nevertheless, for the possibility of production for 
exportation of raw opium for the purpose of making 
prepared opium in those territories where the use of 
prepared opium was still temporarily permitted. 


When it became convinced that the Conference 
would not adopt the clauses limiting the production 
of raw opium and coca leaves to medical and scien- 
tific needs the United States delegation withdrew 
from the Conference. (The Chinese delegation also 
withdrew because the Conference had been unable 
to agree on the suppression of the use of prepared 
opium.) 


The Convention of 19 February 1925 which 
emerged from this Conference did not in practice go 
beyond the provisions of The Hague Convention in 
the matter of the interior control of raw opium and 
coca leaves; it still spoke of enacting “laws and 
regulations” — if that had not already been done — 


“to ensure the effective control of the production, 
distribution and export of raw opium...” (ar- 
ticle 2). } 


The Convention did, however, establish certain 
measures of statistical control. Article 22 imposed 
an obligation to send annually to the Central Board 
statistics showing the production of raw opium and 
coca leaves. Mention should be made also of the 
obligation to include these two substances in the 
annual statistics of, (a), stocks in the hands of 
wholesalers or held by the government for con- 
sumption in the country for other than government 
purposes, (b), consumption other than for govern- 
ment purposes, and, (c), amounts confiscated on 
account of illicit import or export. The obligation 
to provide, by telegram if need be, quarterly sta- 
tistics of imports and exports is also not without 
importance from the point of view of the control of 
international trading in these raw materials. 


Finally, attention should be drawn to resolution 
V, which is contained in the Final Act of the 1925 
Conference and which reads: 


“The Conference asks the Council of the 
League of Nations to examine the suggestion which 


! The Hague Convention restricted the measures to be taken 
in connexion with the export of raw opium to exports to countries 
which had prohibited the entry of raw opium (such exports were 
to be prevented) and to countries which limited such imports. 


has been made in the course of its proceedings, in 
particular by the Persian delegation, that a com- 
mission should be appointed to visit certain opium- 
producing countries, should those countries so 
desire, for the purpose of making a careful study 
(in collaboration with the governments of those 
countries) of the difficulties connected with the 
limitation of the production of opium in those 
countries and advising as to the measures which 
could be taken to make it possible to limit the 
production of opium in those countries to the 
quantities required for medical and scientific 
purposes.” 


1931 Conference and Convention on Limitation 


The Conference held at Geneva from 27 May to 
13 July 1931 concentrated on the problem of limiting 
the manufacture of narcotic drugs. It was felt that 
such limitation might contribute in turn to the 
limitation of the production of raw materials. The 
Convention of 13 July provided (article 16) only for 
strict supervision over the amounts of raw materials 
(including raw opium) in the possession of each 
manufacturer. In addition, manufacturers were re- 
quired (article 17) to submit to governments statis- 
tical returns stating the amounts of raw materials 
received, used and remaining in stock in their fac- 
tories. 


This statistical control, however, was not such 
as to preclude the existence of a surplus of raw 
materials which could be easily diverted to the illicit 
traffic. 


League of Nations Assembly decision of 1931 


The report of the Commission of Enquiry re- 
ferred to in the introduction to the present article 
served as a starting point for the most important 
work undertaken by the League of Nations with a 
view to the limitation of opium production. 


In January 1931 the Council invited the Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous 
Drugs to study the Commission’s proposals. Nine 
months later the Twelfth Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution asking the Advisory Committee and the Secre- 
tariat to undertake as soon as possible the collection 
of all material that might serve as a basis for the 
discussions of a Conference on the Limitation of the 
Production of Opium and the Cultivation of the 
Coca Leaf, and to send a questionnaire on the sub- 
ject to governments Members and non-members 
of the League. 


The problem of the limitation of the production of 
the two principal raw materials for the manufacture 


of narcotic drugs was thus raised for the first time 
by the League of Nations in all its aspects. 


Bangkok Conference 


The Twelfth Assembly was followed by the Con- 
ference on the Suppression of Opium-Smoking held 
at Bangkok from 9 November to 27 November 1931. 
In addition to the agreement of 27 November the 
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Conference adopted a series of recommendations of 
which the following dealt with the ‘imitation of 
opium production: 


“I, ... the suppression of the use of prepared 
opium is dependent on the effective limitation of 
the production of opium...” 


“XI. ...The Conference came to the con- 
clusion that no radical measures for the suppression 
of the practice of opium-smoking are practicable 
while the production of opium continues on an 
enormous scale and while large quantities of opium 
are smuggled into the territories of the Powers 
concerned, and considered it essential to place on 
record the position in regard to the production 
and smuggling of opium, both for the information 
of the Council of the League of Nations and of 
public opinion, and in the hope that the facts may 
lead the Governments of the countries concerned 
to take steps to limit such production and prevent 
exportation for illicit purposes.” 


Later work of the Advisory Committee 


During its sixteenth session (May 1933) the Ad- 
visory Committee on Traffic in Opium and other 
Dangerous Drugs drew up two questionnaires, one 
relating to raw opium and the other to coca leaf. 
The Secretariat transmitted these questionnaires to 
governments, asking producing countries to furnish 
information and estimates and requesting other 
countries to submit any observations which they 
might care to make on the subject. 


At this time the price of opium on the world mar- 
ket had fallen to a quarter of its previous level as a 
result of the reduction of demand on the legitimate 
market due to the general economic crisis and the 
application of international conventions and agree- 
ments relating to narcotics. In consequence, certain 
producing countries had taken special measures, such 
as the introduction of substitute crops or the con- 
clusion of bilateral agreements for the joint market- 
ing of opium (Turkish- Yugoslav Agreement). In the 
circumstances the Advisory Committee at its six- 
teenth session considered whether it might not be 
appropriate, pending the meeting of the proposed 
international conference, to promote the conclusion 
among the three producing and exporting countries 
(Iran, Turkey, Yugoslavia) of an agreement for the 
limitation of production. No such agreement, how- 
ever, was concluded. 


The Advisory Committee again examined the 
problem at its twenty-first session in 1936, and reach- 
ed the conclusion that the questions of the limitation, 
on the one hand, of opium-poppy cultivation and, 
on the other hand, of coca leaf cultivation, presented 
themselves under different aspects. It therefore pro- 
posed to the Council to dissociate the two problems, 
to carry out studies in preparation for the convening 
at as early a date as possible of a conference on the 
limitation of raw opium production, and to adjourn 
the problem of the control of the coca leaf. 





At its twenty-second session, the Committee 
decided that all producing countries should take 
part in its preparatory work, and asked the Council 
to invite Afghanistan, Greece, Hungary and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to participate; 
it also asked for authorization to invite other coun- 
tries whose collaboration it might judge to be useful. 


Ir. 1938, the Committee submitted to the Council 
a special report which included a survey of the essen- 
tial principles which might form the basis of a con- 
vention for the limitation and control of poppy 
cultivation and the production of raw opium and 
the control of other raw materials (poppy straw) for 
the manufacture of opium alkaloids. The following 
year the Committee submitted to the Council a re- 
port including a draft of the principal articles which 
might be embodied in the proposed convention. At 
its last session, in 1940, the Committee expressed 
the opinion that although it was not at that time 
possible to summon the proposed conference, the 
Secretariat might continue its studies with a view 
to completing the preliminary draft convention on a 


certain number of points which had been left in 
suspense. 


Work of the League of Nations during the Second 
World War 


During the war years the League of Nations 
Secretariat and the Permanent Central Board con- 
tinued to receive reports and statistical information 
from a number of governments. As the Secretary- 
General stated in his report on the work of the 
League during the war: 


“The statistical information collected by the 
League of Nations shows beyond the slightest 
doubt that raw-opium production far exceeds 
the legitimate requirements. In addition, there 
were, before the outbreak of war, huge quantities 
of raw opium in stock in a number of producing 
countries. Surplus stocks and excess production 
always tend to get into the illicit traffic. The 
demand for raw opium in the legitimate market is 
constantly decreasing, and will be reduced by 
approximately 50 per cent through the abolition 
of opium-smoking alone.? It is therefore evident 
that any unnecessary delay in the limitation of 
raw-opium production may result in a dangerous 
situation for the whole world.” 


Proposal by the Government of the United States of 
America 


In these circumstances the Government of the 
United States of America, in accordance with a 


2 It should be recalled in this connexion that on 10 November 
1943 the Netherlands and British Governments announced 
their decision to adopt a policy of complete suppression of the 
use of opium for smoking in all their Far-Eastern territories 
then under Japanese occupation and, in consequence, not to re- 
establish, after the liberation of those territories, the prepared- 
opium monopolies which had previously existed. In 1944, the 
French Committee of National Liberation adopted the principle 
of the absolute oo of opium-smoking throughout the 
territories under French authority in the Far East. 
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resolution adopted by Congress on 1 July 1944, 
addressed notes to the Governments of Afghanistan, 
China, Iran, Mexico, Turkey, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom (for India 
and Burma) and Yugoslavia proposing a conference, 
as soon as circumstances permitted, to draft a 
convention prohibiting the cultivation of the opium 
poppy except for medical and scientific needs. 


C. WORK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Preparatory Studies 


The United Nations Organization having as- 
sumed the functions of the League of Nations relating 
to the international control of narcotic drugs, the 
Economic and Social Council, at its first session in 
April 1946, established a Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs which held its first session in December 1946. 
The Commission considered the United States notes 
and the replies, in generally favourable terms, which 
had been received. After reviewing the situation in 
the various countries, it unanimously adopted a 
resolution deciding, inter alia, to send to interested 
governments a questionnaire relating to the further 
information which would be necessary to continue 
the preparatory work, preliminary to an interna- 
tional conference on the limitation of raw materials 
from which narcotic drugs were manufactured. 


At its 1948 session the Commission examined the 
memoranda prepared by the Secretariat and the re- 
plies of governments to the questionnaires relating 
to raw opium. The memoranda pointed out among 
other things that the legitimate demand for raw 
opium had amounted to 450 tons for 1946, an in- 
crease of 60 per cent on the figure for 1934 and of 
about 20 per cent on the figure for 1937. 


After lengthy discussion, the Commission decided 
to recommend to the Council to adopt a resolution 
instructing the Secretary-General to carry out 
studies and inquiries on the desirability of convening 
a conference of the opium-producing countries and 
of countries using opium in the manufacture of 
drugs for medical and scientific needs, for the pur- 
pose of reaching an interim agreement limiting the 
production and export of opium to these needs, 
pending the adoption of an international convention 
on the limitation of raw materials used in the manu- 
facture of narcotic drugs and to submit the results 
of these studies and inquiries to the next session of 
the Commission. 


At its 1949 session, the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs appointed a Sub-Committee, composed of the 
representatives of opium-producing countries,? and 
of China, to consider the desirability of convening 
a conference to conclude an interim agreement for 
limiting the production of raw opium to medical and 
scientific needs. The Sub-Committee made a series 


* The representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
who stated that his country produced opium for its own needs 
only, did not participate in the meetings of the Sub-Committee. 


of proposals and recommendations, of which the 
following were the most important: that an ad hoc 
committee of the Commission, composed of the 
representatives of the principal opium-producing 
countries indicated in the Secretariat’s memoran- 
dum, namely, India, Iran, Turkey, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and Yugoslavia, should 
meet before the end of the year; that the govern- 
ments of the principal producing countries should 
consider the methods of allocating exports of opium 
produced according to a special agreement, the 
establishment in producing countries of a complete 
government monopoly (covering every stage of 
production and disposal of opium), the advisability 
of creating an international purchasing and selling 
agency which would facilitate and reinforce inter- 
national control, and collaboration among manufac- 
turing countries in order to ensure the success of the 
proposed inter-governmental administrative agree- 
ments. The representative of Turkey in the Sub- 
Committee proposed Istanbul or Ankara as the 
venue of the ad hoc committee meeting. 


Ad hoc Committee (1949) and meeting of 
manufacturing countries (1950) 


The representatives of India, Iran, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia met at Ankara; the following members 
of the Commission were represented by observers: 
China, Egypt, United States of America, France and 
the Netherlands. 


The participating States agreed to limit the pro- 
duction of opium to the amount required for medical 
and scientific purposes; they reached agreement on 
the allocation to producing countries of shares of 
sales of the opium which they would produce each 
year individually in accordance with the preliminary 
draft of the interim agreement, and on the reor- 
ganization of the trade in opium and its transforma- 
tion into an international monopoly. The ad hoc 
Committee further proposed a certain number of 
provisions to be inserted in the interim agreement. 


The Secretary-General drew up the first draft of 
this instrument, taking as a basis the proposals of 
the ad hoc Committee, and submitted it to the 
meeting of the principal narcotic drug-manufac- 
turing countries, held at Geneva at the beginning of 
August 1950. 


The meeting accepted, in principle, the decisions 
taken at Ankara. 


Joint Commitiee (1950) 


Following the meeting of the principal drug-manu- 
facturing countries, a Joint Committee of the prin- 
cipal opium-producing and drug-manufacturing 
countries was convened at Geneva during the latter 
half of August 1950. It reaffirmed the Ankara agree- 
ment and adopted a number of provisional decisions 
concerning various aspects of the interim agreement, 
emphasizing in particular the necessity for some 
form of inspection to ensure the proper functioning 
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and successful operation of the international opium 
monopoly provided for in the interim agreement. 


The Joint Committee met again in New York in 
November 1950 for the purpose of finding a solution 
to the problems which had not been solved in the 
course of its previous meeting. It was, however, un- 
able to reach agreement on the basic price at which 
the international opium monopoly should conduct 
its opium transactions, the precise form that inter- 
national inspection of the opium trade should take 
under the international monopoly, the problem of 
the competition which would be met by drug-manu- 
facturing countries from exports of opium alkaloids 
by countries producing opium under the interim 
agreement, and the measures required to meet com- 


petition from exports of alkaloids made from poppy 
straw. 


In these circumstances, the representative of 
France proposed that an international monopoly of 
opium alkaloids should be established at the same 
time as the international opium monopoly. The 
Committee did not take any decision on the subject 


Draft protocol 


In view of the dead-lock which had been reached. 
concerning the main points upon which agreement 
would be indispensable before an international monop- 
oly could be established, the Commission felt that 
any progress, however limited, towards the achieve- 
ment of that aim which could be made by other 
methods, would be preferable to awaiting the possi- 
bility of changed conditions permitting further con- 
sideration of the proposal for an international monop- 
oly. It was at that juncture that the representative 
of France submitted to the Commission a draft 
protocol relating to the limitation of the production 
of opium based on the principles of the Convention 
of 13 July 1931 for limiting the manufacture and 
regulating the distribution of narcotics. 


After discussing this draft and hearing the propos- 
als of the drafting committee which had been ap- 
pointed, the Commission drew up and adopted the 


principles upon which a protocol of the kind might 
be based. 


Finally, the Commission recommended to the 
Economic and Social Council a resolution adopting 
in general the principles of the protocol, requesting 
the Secretary-General to submit the text of the 
principles to the Members of the United Nations 
and to non-member States Parties to the internation- 
al treaties on narcotics for their observations, and 
deciding to study at an early session, in the light of 
the observations made, ‘the possibility of convening 
an international conference entrusted with the task 
of preparing and adopting the instrument in question. 


Decisions of the Economic and Social Council at its 
thirteenth session 


At its thirteenth session the Council studied the 
report of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs on its 
sixth session. The drafts of the interim agreement 
and of the protocol were the subject of lengthy dis- 
cussion in the Social Committee. On 9 August 1951, 
the Council adopted two resolutions relating to the 
limitation of opium production. The first (395 B 
(XIII)) requested the Secretary-General to submit 
the text of the general principles of the protocol 
established by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
to governments for the communication of their ob- 
servations before 1 November 1951. 


The second resolution (395 C (XIII)) requested 
the Secretary-General to transmit the draft of the 
proposed interim agreement creating the internation- 
al opium monopoly to governments for their ob- 
servations on the proposed agreement, including its 
practicability. The resolution also requested the 
Secretary-General to prepare an annotated compen- 
dium of those observations to be considered by the 
Council at the same time as it considered the ob- 
servations of governments on the proposed protocol. 


In accordance with these resolutions, the Secre- 
tary-General communicated to governments the 
annotated compendium of observations received by 
him on the two drafts in question. He also drew up 
the draft protocol in legal form. 


Decision of the Council to convene an international 
conference 


The observations communicated by governments 
were for the most part favourable to the draft 
protocol and, having examined them at its fourteenth 
session, the Council felt that in view of the urgency 
of the problem of illicit traffic and of drug addiction 
the international conference should not be further 
postponed. Most members felt that, despite certain 
gaps, the draft protocol represented for the time 
being the best means of settling, partially at least, 
the problem of limiting opium production so as to 
reduce the illicit traffic and drug addiction. Accord- 
ingly, at its 580th meeting on 27 May 1952, it 
adopted by thirteen votes to three, with two ab- 
stentions, resolution 436 A (XIV) in which it decided 
to convene an international conference to adopt a 
protocol relating to the limitation of the production 
of opium. It requested the Secretary-General to 
convene the conference at such time as he might find 
appropriate, preferably after the conclusion of the 
eighth session of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
and to invite to the conference governments of States 
Members of the United Nations, governments of 
non-member States Parties to the international 
treaties on narcotics, and also the representatives 
of the specialized agencies. 
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The Secretary-General stated that he pro posed to 
invite, in addition to the Member States of the 
United Nations, the following non-member States 
which were Parties to one or more of the inter- 
national narcotics treaties: Albania, Austria, Bul- 
garia, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, the 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, Laos, Monaco, 
Portugal, Romania, San Marino, Switzerland and 
Viet-Nam. The note also stated the intention of 
the Secretary-General to invite, together with the 
representatives of the specialized agencies, repre- 
sentatives of the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Drug Supervisory Body. On 3 April 1953 
the Council decided to invite Spain, Libya, Nepal 
and the Republic of Korea to attend the Conference. 


The Conference met on 11 May 1953. It was 
attended by the representatives or observers from 
the following countries: 


Argentina (Observer) 
Belgium (Representative) 
Bolivia (Observer) 
Burma (Representative) 
Cambodia (Representative) 
Canada (Representative) 
Chile (Representative) 
China (Representative) 
Costa Rica (Observer) 
Denmark (Representative) 
Dominican Republic (Repre- 
sentative) 
Ecuador (Representative) 
Egypt (Representative) 
France (Representative) 
Germany, Federal Republic 
of (Representative) 
Greece (Representative) 
Haiti (Observer) 
India (Representative) 
Indonesia (Observer) 
Iran (Representative) 
Iraq (Representative) 


Israel (Representative) 
Italy (Representative) 
Japan (Representative) 
Korea (Representative) 
Lebanon (Representative) 
Liechtenstein (Representa- 
tive) 
Mexico (Representative) 
Monaco (Representative) 
Netherlands (Representative) 
Pakistan (Representative) 
Philippines (Representative) 
Spain (Representative) 
Sweden (Observer) 
Switzerland (Representative) 
Thailand (Observer) 
Turkey (Representative) 
United Kingdom (Represen- 
tative) 
United States (Representa- 
tive) 
Viet-Nam (Representative) 
Yugoslavia (Representative) 


as well as from the World Health Organization, the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug 


Supervisory Body. 











The Opium Poppy 


THE PROBLEMS 
I. GENERAL 


Until 1952, when morphine was synthetized (see 
Bulletin on Narcotics, Vol. IV, No. 2), the opium 


poppy was the only source of morphine and its deriva- 
tives. 


Use of the opium poppy plant 


The opium poppy has a number of uses of great 
economic importance: 

(a) Its seeds are edible, and are used, especially 
in Central Europe but also throughout the rest of 
the world (e.g., for the United States, see Bulletin 
on Narcotics, Vol. II, No. 3), for the preparation of 
pastry, nougat, etc.; 

(b) The seeds provide a good-quality oil which is 
used for human consumption, especially in northern 
Europe; 

(c) In view of its high content of quick-drying 
substances, the first juice extracted is used to make 
oil varnishes, soap, greases, perfume, etc.; 

(d) The seeds are also used in pharmacy for 
making emulsions; ! 

(e) Oil-cake made from poppy seeds is excellent 
cattle feed and a first-class fertilizer; 

(f) Lastly, because of the beauty of its flowers, 
the opium poppy is used throughout the world as an 
ornamental plant. 

Accordingly, in addition to its use for opium pro- 
duction, the opium poppy has many important uses 
which give rise to extensive production and trade. 2 

Whatever their garden names, all poppies of the 
species Papaver somniferum are capable of producing 
morphine. When it is remembered that in 1926 a 
method of extracting morphine direct from the plant 
without passing through the intermediary stage of 
opium was discovered, it will be seen that the 
problem of the opium poppy is inherently complex, 
since the same plant can be used for entirely different 
purposes, some quite ordinary and legitimate and 
others coming within the province of the interna- 
tional control of narcotic drugs. 


II. BOTANICAL 


The opium poppy, Papaver somniferum L., belongs 
to the Papaveraceae family. The Papaveraceae are 





1 See Bensussan, I., L’opium, Paris, Vigot, 1946, p. 11. 

* For example, in 1947 over 31,000 tons of poppy seed were 
produced in nine countries (Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Netherlands, Romania, Sweden and Switzer- 
land). See document E/CONF.14/7. 
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dicotyledonous, dialypetalous superovaried plants. 
Although the family itself is simple of classification, 
the same is not true of its internal classification: 
the number of genera and with it the number of 
species within each genus varies according to bot- 
anists. As this is a relatively secondary matter and 
of theoretical rather than practical importance, 
there is no need to go any further than the Bonnier 
classification. * 


Papaveraceae: 
Six genera: Papaver, meconopsis, 
roemeria, chelidonium, hypecoum. 


glaucium, 


Within the genus Papaver, six species: Somni- 
ferum, rhoeas, dubium, argemone, hybridum, al- 
pinum. 


For our purposes the essential question is which 
species or varieties contain the alkaloids governed by 
the international conventions on narcotic drugs. 
Much work has been done on this subject, and it may 
now be said that with the exception of protopine, 
cryptopine and thebaine, none of the opium alkaloids 
are found in any genus of the plant other than 
Papaver. As far as the species are concerned, the 
question is still an open one (1953). Without going 
into detail with regard to the number of species and 
their classification as species, sub-species or varieties, 
reference may be made to the work of C. G. Farmilo, 
H. L. J. Rhodes, H. R. L. Hart and H. Taylor, which 
is complementary to that of C. Fulton‘ and was 
published in the Bulletin on Narcotics, Vol. V, No. 1. 


The above-mentioned four authors analysed twen- 
ty-five species (or sub-species or varieties) of poppies 
closely related to the opium poppy Papaver somnife- 
rum L. by a method of chemical analysis which they 
describe in detail in their paper. They discovered 
that the only one containing morphine, other than 
Papaver somniferum, was Papaver setigerum This 
provides a precise answer to the question of the 
number of species producing the alkaloids subject to 
international conventions on narcotic drugs. 


Up to the time of the work done by C. Fulton and 
the other writers mentioned above, it was thought 
that Papaver setigerum, which grows wild in the 





* See Bonnier, G., Tableau synoptique des planies vasculaires 
de la flore de la France, Paris, Dupont, (n.d.), p. 12; for a detailed 
treatment see Fulton, C., The opium poppy and other poppies, 
United States Treasury Department, Bureau of Narcotics, 
Washington, D.C., 1944, p. 49. 


* See Fulton, C., The Opium Poppy and Other Poppies, United 
wa sone Department, Bureau of Narcotics, Washington, 
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Mediterranean region, especially southwestern Eu- 
rope, was the “mother plant’’ from which Papaver 
somniferum was derived. But Papaver somniferum is 
diploid (nm = 11) and Papaver setigerum, which has 
twice as many chromosomes, tetraploid (m = 22); 
and no other species of Papaver is known to have the 
number n = 11 or a multiple of 11, which indicates 
that Papaver setigerum cannot be the ancestral species 
of Papaver somniferum, since a diploid would not be 
derived from a tetraploid plant. 


It may therefore be concluded that for the pur- 
poses of narcoticscontrol only Papaver somniferumand 
Papaver seligerum are of importance. However, it is 
impossible to give a description of the plant on the 
basis of its external characteristics, for the following 
reasons: firstly, Papaver somniferum is a cultivated 
plant and secondly, it is found over a large part of 
the earth’s surface. These two circumstances made 
it possible for a plant to produce almost infinite 
numbers of variations, according to the varied climat- 
ic, soil and other conditions in which it grows. More- 
over, hybrids are developed by horticulturists; and 
in addition, the flower, while often self-pollinated, is 
sometimes cross-pollinated, with the result that in a 
single field spontaneous hybridization may occur; 
indeed, open and closed capsules have even been 
found together on the same plant. 


It is not possible, therefore, to determine the 
“‘theoretical’’ varieties of the plant. 


(a) Variation in the flower 


The flower may be single or double, with consider- 
able variation of shape, arrangement and colour of 
petals (white, pink, red, purple, crimson or variegat- 
ed). 


(b) Variation in the seed 


Here again contradictory assertions and classi- 
fications, attributing particular effects on the plant’s 
alkaloid content to certain colours of seed, are made. 
The fact is that there are white, yellow, coffee- 
coloured, black, grey, blue, etc., seeds, and there 
appears to be virtually no relationship between the 
colour of the flower and that of the seed. 


(c) Variation in the capsule 


The capsules may be of different shapes (elongated, 
globular, oblate, etc.) and no relationship can be 
detected between the shape and the alkaloid content 
(on the other hand, some shapes are easier than 
others to incise for the collection of the latex). The 
capsules may also be closed or open, and there may 
be two, three or more capsules on each plant. 


(d) Other variations : 
Lastly, the poppy may vary as to height (30 to 


150 centimetres or more), stem appearance (glabrous 


or hairy), and leaf, which may be of many different 
shapes. 


The practical conclusion is that it is impossible, 
from the botanical standpoint, to distinguish any 
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precise varieties. That is a matter for the horticultu- 
rist (see, e.g., Vilmorin-Andreux et Cie, Fleurs de 
pleine terre, Paris, 1863, and Index Londinensis to 
illustrations of flowering plants, ferns and fern allies, 
Oxford 1931). The normal process is that poppies 
cultivated in a given region eventually acquire a 
number of common general characteristics and tend 
to form a local variety. Thus, for example, the so- 
called muhacirmali poppies, which were imported 
from Macedonia into European Turkey and after 
poppy-growing was prohibited there were sown in 
Asia Minor, soon acquired the characteristics of the 
local poppies (see “The Cultivation of the Opium 


Poppy in Turkey’, Bulletin of Narcotics, Vol. II, 
No. 1). 


The last question arising in connexion with Papaver 
somniferum is the distribution of the alkaloids in the 
various parts of the plant. Generally speaking, there 
are two points to note: (a) most of the alkaloids 
found in opium are found in other parts of the plant 
as well as the seed; (b) the capsule and the latex it 
produces are by far the most important point of 
concentration of the alkaloids. Furthermore, the 
plant need not have reached its full development to 
produce alkaloids, as is best illustrated by the analy- 
sis made in 1937 by Peter Valaer, a United States 
Government chemist, who found morphine in poppy 
plants three weeks after sowing, when the seedlings 
were barely 2.5 cm. high. 


III. AGRICULTURAL 
SELECTION 


The fact that from the botanical point of view 
it is difficult to distinguish sub-species or varieties 
within the species Papaver somniferum is immaterial 
to the agriculturalist, whose concern, whether he is 
engaged in the production of seeds for food or in- 
dustry or in opium production, is with yield. Agron- 
omists have therefore studied the possibilities of 
developing “‘races’”” adapted to a particular climate 
or soil and, above all, to the particular type of pro- 
duction desired. For opium production the question 
is at present being studied at various agronomic 
research centres, in particular in the Turkish Soil 
Products Office, which is endeavouring to create 
types with a high alkaloid yield. 


Since the poppy, as has been indicated, adapts 
itself easily to different soil and climatic conditions, 
horticulturists have succeeded by dint of time and 
care in developing “geographical races’’ which 
are relatively constant and well-adapted to the soil 
and climate of the given country. Thus efforts were 
made, with success, to develop closed-capsule 
species, and these are at present the predominating 
type, for instance, in Asia Minor: their capsules 
are larger and rounder, and consequently harvesting 
is easier; and in addition the morphine yield is 
generally two or three per cent higher than that 
of plants with dehiscent capsules. 









CULTIVATION 


(a) Climate 


The poppy is a hardy plant; it will grow in varying 
climates but cannot endure extreme cold. In a cold 
climate, its opium yield is greatly diminished: 
climatic conditions, particularly humidity, affect 
the yield more than any other factor. 


Humidity 


In damp climates the poppy is attacked by the 
peronospora and other plant diseases. Moreover, 
if there is much rain, the plants grow very tall and 
may be beaten down when they are ripe. Heavy 
rain at the time of harvesting washes away some of 
the latex and may even wash it off completely. 
Thus the ideal conditions are snow in winter, rain 
in spring and dry weather while the plant is mature. 


Temperature 


As the poppy cannot stand extreme cold, it 
cannot be cultivated in frosty climates unless there 
is a sufficient covering of snow in winter to protect 
the seed and the young plant. 


Wind 


The poppy is very sensitive to wind, particularly 
when it is maturing. The capsule is then compara- 


tively heavy; it may be beaten down and the latex 
lost. 


(b) Soil 


The poppy does not like either heavy, clayey soils 
or sandy soils. The ideal is an average soil treated 
with manure or chemical fertilizers, for the poppy 
plant impoverishes the soil. 


(c) Growth cycle 


The poppy is an annual and may be sown in 
autumn or spring: the choice depends on the “‘race’’, 
on economic conditions and, above all, on climate. 
The most important point is the alternation of 
rainy and dry seasons, which determines the opium 
yield. In poppy-growing areas, which are generally 
warm temperate zones, the sowing time may 


therefore begin in September and continue to as late 
as April. 


Generally speaking, the autumn poppy is hardier 
and has a higher yield, but in regions where the 
winter is severe it naturally runs greater risks than 
the spring poppy. 


Germination lasts two to three weeks; about a 
month later the first four leaves appear; and two or 
three weeks later the stem begins to form. The plant 
reaches full development in about two months. 
The flowering season varies according to climatic 
and other conditions and according to sowing date; 
the plant flowers by day and the flower lasts thirty 
to forty hours. After the petals fall the capsule con- 
tinues to grow and is ripe in about two weeks. 
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(d) Care 
Preparation of the soil 


The poppy requires a rich soil and impoverishes it 
rapidly. A system of rotation must therefore be 
followed, or alternatively the plant must be sown on 
land that has lain fallow or on intensively fertilized 
land. The use of chemical fertilizers, which are very 
successful, is not very wide-spread in the poppy- 
growing regions. For that reason the Turkish peasant, 
for instance, usually has his poppy field near the 
village so that it may be fertilized by the natural 
manure of the herds. (Thirty to forty tons of manure 
per hectare are needed.) 


The soil must be well worked and irrigated before 
sowing; for spring sowing it must be prepared during 
the previous autumn. 

Sowing 


Generally speaking, agricultural machinery is 
practically unknown in the poppy-growing areas, and 
the seed is therefore generally sown broadcast, about 
20 kilogrammes of seed per hectare being used instead 
of the three or four kilogrammes which would suffice 
with a mechanical sower. 


Work to be done during growth 


The main work is weeding, thinning out (the 
latter being done after the first four leaves have 
formed, leaving about 15 plants per square metre) 
and the nipping off of a number of capsules on each 
plant to allow the remaining three or four to develop 
better. 


(e) The enemies of the poppy 
These consist of: 


Parasites which destroy the leaf and stem, such as 
Perenospora arborescens, which gives the poppy 
mildew, and Orobanche papaveris, which attacks 
the roots; 


Larvae of insects such as the beetle, locust, etc., 
which destroy roots, leaves and capsules. 


As with other crops, the campaign against these 
parasites is a long and difficult task requiring 
constant attention. 


(f) Harvesting 

Opium is harvested in two phases: the incision of 
the capsule and the collection of the latex. The 
period varies according to climatic conditions but 
is about two weeks after the petals fall. The capsule 
should be hard, but its colour depends on the local 
variety. The time for harvesting lasts about one 
week, after which the capsule dries. However, as not 
all the capsules ripen at the same time, even in any 
one field, harvesting may last over two weeks. The 
incision of the capsule is the vital operation and a 
highly skilled one: the latex is between the epicarp 
and the mesocarp, the juice channels running from 
below upwards. A great many channels must be 
made, but the wall of the capsule must not be cut 
right through or the latex will run down inside and 
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be lost. Incisions are made at sunrise or sunset, and 
it takes from 8 to 14 hours for the latex to exude and 
solidify. The technique of incision is important, for 
the capsule must not be killed, and must therefore 
never be cut all round. Several incisions may be made 
in the same capsule, but in that case the percentage 
of morphine in the latex decreases (certain other 
alkaloids such as codeine, on the other hand, do not 
seem to vary). No definite conclusions have yet been 
reached on this point. 5 


When the latex has caked, it is collected with a 
blunt-bladed instrument which scrapes the capsule 
without taking off the vegetable tissues and thus 
spoiling the purity of the opium. ® 


5 See Annett, H. E., Sen, H. D., and Singh, H. D., “‘Jnvestiga- 
tions on Indian opium, No. 1, Non-environmental factors influenc- 
ing the alkaloidal content and yield of latex from the opium 
poppy (Papaver somniferum)”, Memoirs of the Department of 
Agriculture in India, Vol. V1, No. 1, pp. 1-154. 

6 For illustrations of the capsules and various instruments see, 
for example: Dr. Fethi Incekara, Turkiye Hashas Cesitleri, 
Ankara, 1949. 


Yield 


The yield of opium per hectare is a very difficult 
question, depending on many factors: the nature of 
the soil, the climate and annuai rainfall, the state 
of the seed, etc. That is why statistics show a vari- 
ation of 1 to 6 between one year and another (with 
the same soil and ‘“‘race’’) and of 1 to 15 between 
different countries. The yield in Turkey averages 
about 10 kilogrammes of opium per hectare. The 
yield of Indian opium seems to be much higher, but 
it must be noted that in Turkey only one incision is 
usually made in each capsule, whereas in India in- 
cisions are repeated until all the latex has exuded, 
with the result that the quantitative yield is much 
higher. 


In addition, as already indicated, the opium poppy 
is cultivated on a rotation system; in other words, 
the peasant actually grows opium in any one field 
only every third or even every fourth year. This also 
to some extent explains the differences in yield. 





The Opium Alkaloids 


The six opium alkaloids which occur naturally 
in the largest amounts are morphine, narcotine, 
codeine, thebaine, papaverine and narceine. Of 
these, three are phenanthrene alkaloids and are under 
international control: these are morphine, codeine, 
and thebaine. They are all three used in the drug 
industry, thebaine usually for conversion into some 
derivative which is more useful medically. Of the 
other three, not under international control, narco- 
tine and narceine have scarcely any medical or 
other uses. Consequently the four economically 
significant alkaloids of opium are morphine, codeine, 
thebaine and papaverine. 


About twenty other alkaloids exist in opium but 
they have little or no significance medically or eco- 
nomically up to the present time. A number of 
other “opium alkaloids” are commercial products 
and are used medically, but they are not obtained 
directly from opium, but by conversion of morphine, 
codeine and thebaine. 


The alkaloids of the poppy plant are the same as 
those of opium. The relative proportions of the differ- 
ent alkaloids vary greatly, however, in different 
kinds of opium and certainly also in different varie- 
ties of the poppy. All varieties, however, belong 
to one species of poppy, Papaver somniferum. 


I. MORPHINE 


Morphine is the chief alkaloid of opium both in 
amount and in medical importance, although larger 
quantities of the milder codeine — most of it manu- 
factured from morphine — are consumed medically 


The expression of the morphine content of opium 
as a percentage depends in part on the moisture 
content. When the government purchases the opium 
as soon as practicable after it is collected, the mois- 
ture content is then usually about 30 per cent. 
Commercial opium usually has around 15 to 10 
per cent moisture. Opium apparently dry at ordinary 
temperatures still retains considerable moisture — 
usually about 6 per cent — which can be driven off 
at about 103 degrees centigrade. 


A normal, unadulterated opium of any type, in 
the air-dry condition, usually has between 8 and 
19 per cent of morphine. The principal commercial 
opiums generally have approximately the following 
morphine contents: Yugoslavia 15 per cent; Turkey 
13 per cent; Iran 11 per cent; India 11 per cent. 


The quantity of morphine produced by poppy 
plants in the form of opium depends on two factors: 


the percentage of morphine in the opium, and the 
quantity of opium produced. The latter factor in 
turn depends in part on whether each capsule is 
bled several times, or once only. In Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece and Bulgaria, it is customary to bleed 
each capsule only once, but in most other opium- 
producing countries the capsules are incised repeat- 
edly, often four or five times on different days, until 
they will yield no more latex. 


The quantity of latex falls off rapidly with later 
incisions, and so does the morphine content, as was 
shown by Annett ! in India. Usually, all the opium 
so obtained is mixed together. This is probably the 
chief reason for the lower morphine content of Ira- 
nian and Indian opiums as compared with Turkish 
and Yugoslav opiums, although it must also be 
recognized that there are low-yielding and high- 
yielding strains of the poppy, one or the other of 
which may predominate in a given district. 


Samples of opium assaying some 15 per cent 
morphine from Japan, Indochina and Afghanistan, 
as well as from Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia 
have been examined by the Secretariat. Afghanistan 
at one time exported two grades of opium, one of 
about 15 per cent morphine and the other about 
10 per cent. 


The morphine content -of dry capsule-chaff is 
about 0.25 per cent to 0.5 per cent, when not washed 
out by rain. Here again there are low-yielding and 
high-yielding varieties, but proper agricultural selec- 
tion of poppies for morphine production means 
taking into account not only the percentage yield 
of morphine, but also the total weight of capsule- 
chaff produced per hectare, the poppy seed produc- 
tion per hectare, and other factors. 


Morphine is used to manufacture apomorphine 
(not subject to the conventions), codeine, ethyl- 
morphine, beta-4-morpholinylethylmorphine, ben- 
zylmorphine, diacetylmorphine, dihydromorphine, 
hydromorphone (dihydromorphinone), metopon, 
morphine-N-oxide, desomorphine (dihydrodesoxy- 
morphine) and N-allyl-normorphine. 


II. CODEINE 


The codeine content of opium is related inversely 
to the morphine content but only in a general way. 


1 Annett, Harold Edward, “Factors Influencing Alkaloidal 
Content and Yield of Latex in the Opium Poppy (Papaver somni- 
ferum).” Biochemical Journal, 14, 618-36 (1920). 
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The codeine content is closely related to the type of 
opium produced in a given district or even in some 
cases in an entire country. The opiums of the prin- 
cipal exporting countries have approximately the 
following percentages of codeine: Yugoslavia 1.25 
per cent; Turkey 1.25 per cent; Iran 3.4 per cent; 
India 3.0 per cent. 


The highest percentages of codeine obtained by 
the Secretariat (averaging about 4.3 per cent) 
were found in opium samples which came from north- 
eastern Asia (Korea, northern China). 

The manufacturers’ statistics do not ordinarily 
show all the codeine obtained from opium. Some of 
it co-precipitates with the morphine, and there is 
no necessity of purifying the morphine completely 
of its codeine content, especially if it is to be used to 
manufacture more codeine. 


Codeine is used to manufacture dihydrocodeine 
and acetyldihydrocodeine, and may also be used 
to manufacture the drugs ordinarily made by con- 
version of thebaine. 


III. THEBAINE AND PAPAVERINE 


The Secretariat is currently engaged in a survey, 
the most extensive ever attempted in this field, 
of opium samples from different regions for their 
thebaine and papaverine percentages. As yet, it is 
premature for general conclusions. However, the 
highest thebaine percentages found (nearly 5 per 
cent) were in some samples from Indochina, which 
at the same time had virtually no papaverine. Both 
thebaine and papaverine have been high in most 
Iranian samples run. Papaverine is low in some Af- 
ghan and Indian opiums. 


Thebaine is the most poisonous opium alkaloid 
and is scarcely used medically. It is even omitted 
from some of the preparations of mixed opium 
alkaloids which are used as soluble substitutes for 
opium. However, it is converted into several other 
narcotics which have medical use: hydrocodone 
(dihydrocodeinone), acetyldihydrocodeinone and 
oxycodone (dihydrohydroxycodeinone). 


Papaverine has a considerable medical use, so 
much so that supplies available from opium have 
sometimes run short. It is then manufactured 
synthetically. 





The Artificial Opium Alkaloids 


This paper relates to the synthesis of the exact 
duplicates of opium alkaloids, and the degree of like- 
lihood that commercial manufacture of such syn- 
thetics might make the production of opium for 
medical purposes unnecessary. It does not deal with 
the question of synthetic substitutes which have 
chemical structures different from those of the natu- 
ral opium alkaloids. 


The four opium alkaloids of commercial and medi- 
cal importance which are obtained from opium (or 
directly from the poppy plant) are morphine, code- 
ine, thebaine and papaverine. There are a number 
of other “opium alkaloids” in use, but they are man- 
ufactured by conversion of morphine, codeine and 
thebaine. These three are closely related to each 
other. In fact, most of the world’s supply of codeine 
is made from morphine, and the medically important 
derivatives of thebaine can also be made from 
codeine. 


Thus it is a question of two syntheses, morphine 
and its relatives or derivatives on the one hand, and 
papaverine on the other. Scientifically, both these 
syntheses are now possible. 


The first reported chemical synthesis of mor- 
phine was made by Marshall Gates and Gilg Tschudi, 
and was described in the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society (20 February 1952). This work 
also included the synthesis of codeine; in fact, 
the codeine was formed first and the morphine made 
from it. The morphine and codeine thus formed 


were absolutely identical with the natural alkaloids 
formed by the plant, Papaver somniferum. 


This synthesis has no immediate possibility of 
practical application, as the process is much too 
complicated for commercial use. However, the 
achievement of morphine synthesis has importance 
in that it will be possible by variations in the process 
to make new substances allied to morphine, not 
found in nature, for experiments. It is also important 
in that a real understanding of the structure of 
morphine has finally been reached. This will make 
it easier not only to create new related compounds 
but also eventually to arrive at a simplified, com- 
mercially feasible method of making morphine itself, 
if that should remain a goal of research. 

The first reported chemical synthesis of papaverine 
was made by Pictet and Gams, and was described in 
Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des séances de |’ Aca- 
démie des sciences, 149,210 (1909). Papaverine can 
now be made commercially by several different 
synthetic processes and is so made whenever the 
supply of natural papaverine runs short. 

Thus at the moment it would appear that there 
is no immediate prospect or problem of the general 
replacement of natural with artificial opium alkaloids. 
This can become a problem or a possibility only 
when a fairly simple synthesis of morphine is achiev- 
ed, the papaverine problem being relatively unim- 
portant: commercial synthetic manufacture is not 
likely to displace the natural papaverine in so far as 
the latter is a by-product of the far more important 
extraction of morphine from opium. 





The Manufacture of Morphine from Poppy Straw 


I. THE RAW MATERIAL 


The use of a soporific tisane or ‘“‘tea’”’ of poppy 
capsules has long been known in Europe, perhaps 
ever since the beginning of poppy cultivation there 
more than 3,000 years ago. However, the commercial 
manufacture of morphine direct from the poppy 
plant dates only from the 1920’s, when it was begun 
in Hungary by Janos von Kabay. 


The original conception was that a field of green 
poppies would be mowed like hay, before maturity, 
and then processed for alkaloids. However, as soon 
as it was learned that the morphine did not disappear 
when the juice dried up, but remained in the mature 
dried plant (at least as long as it was not washed out 
by rain), it became possible to use the poppies both 
for seed production and for alkaloids. Consequently, 
the extraction of morphine became a by-product 
industry, as the poppy was already grown in Hungary 
for its edible and oil-producing seed. At first the 
whole dried poppy plant was cut off for processing, 
and the term “poppy straw’’ for this material came 
into international use. As soon as reliable analyses 
were available, it was clear that nearly all the mor- 
phine was obtained from the capsules. The industry 
then began to use poppy capsules with as little stem 
as possible. Mechanical harvesting may result in 
cutting a considerable length of stem with the cap- 
sules, but the stems contribute little, if anything, 
to the morphine manufacture. 


Thus, whether the material used by the drug 
factories is referred to as “poppy capsules’, “‘poppy 
heads” or “poppy chaff” (the relatively worthless 
residue of broken capsules, etc., left from threshing 
out the seeds), or by some general term such as 
“poppy straw’’,' or simple “poppy”’, “poppies” or 


‘The term “poppy straw” as used internationally refers to 
the whole dried poppy plant or to whatever part is actually used. 
Thus, in reporting statistics, Hungary used the term “poppy 
straw” until 1951, but the percentage yield as given by the Per- 
manent Central Opium Board shows that essentially only the 
capsules were used at least as early as 1947, as a yield = 0.21 per 
cent could not otherwise be obtained. 


*“poppy plant” (the usual terms in French) ?or “poppy 


plant material’ (suggested as a completely general 
term for English), the morphine extracted comes 
almost entirely from the capsules. It is necessary to 
bring out this point because there have been refer- 
ences to ‘‘poppy straw and poppy capsules’’, as if these 
were two different materials. 


The manufacture of morphine direct from the 
dried poppy plant soon spread from Hungary to 
Poland and later to other countries, and is now a 
commonplace in most countries where poppies are 
grown on a large scale primarily for their seeds. 


II. POTENTIAL MORPHINE - MANUFACTURE 
POPPY STRAW 


FROM 


The manufacture of morphine from poppy straw 
as a by-product industry is limited by the extent of 
poppy cultivation for poppy seed. This limitation, 
of course, is not absolute in so far as producers of 
poppy seed may take into account the proceeds of 
the straw. Moreover, the areas planted for poppies 
often vary greatly from fluctuations in the price of 
poppy seed. 


The 1948 Yearbook of Food and Agricultural 
Statistics of the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization (Washington, 1949) and the Jnterna- 
tional Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1941-42 to 
1945-46, International Institute of Agriculture and 
Bureau of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (Rome, 1947) give the figures 
for the production of poppy seed in countries not 
producing opium, shown in the following table. 


2 A recent article from SEMPA laboratories, published as a 
United Nations document (ST/SOA/SER.K/11), used the term 
pavois. Although the League of Nations documents frequently 
used the terms paille de pavol and “poppy straw”’, the term used 
for the 1939 draft of a proposed convention dealing with the 
production of raw materials was planie de pavot or “‘poppy plant” 
(O.C. /Confidential/46 (6)); and references to the material in the 
1939 Minutes of the Advisory Committee were indexed as Plante 
séche de pavot and as “Dry poppy plant”. The term pavot is used 
in French law (see, e.g., Article 38 of the Decree No. 48-1805 
of 19 November 1948 ( Journal Officiel of 28 November 1948) ). 
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Table I 


Years (except as otherwise noted) 
Country 1945 1946 






Production & Areat Production & 





carp ete bowie et 2,600 3,851 2,660 
Czechoslovakia........... 30,000 15,900 30,100 12,300 


Seca hs pcre splaiea® 6 22,037 11,700 8,173 5,100 
































Settee ; 11,700 11,000 7,500 









































French Zone. .......... 3,000° 3,100 
ES Sd ete Sea 92 50 
BOVIML ZONE. ob woe ees 32,000 31,000 
PRONEREY oS 2. Ga eee 4,585 1,900 3,762 1,700 
(12,497) (12,809) 
Wetherinngs oc Ss es 2,433 1,800 6,540 5,600 
Se eS eae ees co 1,290 700 588 100 
Speen So) 25s 6 aie (1,926) 900 (259) 








SINOKNRINL. Soe tlcatces x 1,500 409 400 














® The years are 1942, 1943 and 1944. 
> The figures here are an average for 1942-1944. 

© The figures here are for 1934-1938. 

4 The figures in parentheses refer to areas devoted to mixed crops, including poppy. 
e The years are 1944 and 1945. 

f Given in hectares. 

® Given in metric tons. 





















The yield per hectare differs greatly from country 
to country and often from year to year. However, a 
fair average seems to be 675 kg. of poppy seed per 
hectare, and about two-thirds as great a weight of 











entirely satisfactory. 














capsule chaff. The last figure may often be reduced 











Table II 








COUNTRIES 























EOD oo og W wile seed se eee 4,100 2,700 1,800 
ROCTMNOWMEAR : oi... soot heck owen 29,500 12,500 8,300 
EES 6c cS hs Gay au oi Ces le eee 11,900 6,500 4,300 
Germany (Western)................ 15,000 11,300 7,500 
Germany (Eastern)................ 32,000 31,000 20,700 
MOMS «oak oe Risk ois ee 4,500 » 2,000° 1,300 
DOREMNTUBIMAD «os 0b sie vb coh yaw aeeene 4,900 4,100 2,700 
Se Go. ech cd ecko eee 4,500 @ 3,000 2,000 
I os ny hos vcaaic as Set eee (750) ° 300 200 
CCRT «ao ow Ss ce ee 600 700 500 





300 





PRs kas pci e en's pices sk eee eee : 400 








ToTats _ 107,900 74,500 49,600 









» Area devoted exclusively to poppies. 
© Total seed production reported. 







e Area of mixed cultivation, including poppies. 
f Excluding areas of mixed cultivation. 





PRODUCTION OF POPPY SEED IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Ss 


AVERAGE AREA AND PRODUCTION OF POPPY SEED, POTENTIAL PRODUCTION 
OF CAPSULE CHAFF AND POTENTIAL MANUFACTURE OF MORPHINE IN VARIOUS 


Area Poppy seed Capsule chaff 
Country (hectares) (tons) (tons) 






148,800 


* Calculated from the reported poppy seed production, except in the case of Poland. 


Areat 


4,557 
28,500 
5,468 


3,740 
149 
5,179 
(10,934) 
5,771 


(75) 
25 


by rain and in this case the morphine production may 
be low even when the crop of poppy seed has been 





Morphine 
(kg.) 


5,400 
24,900 
12,900 
22,500 
62,100 

3,900 

8,100 

6,000 

600 

1,500 

900 


4 This figure 1 is cited by Addens in “The Distribution of Opium Cultivation and the Trade in 
Opium” as the area devoted to poppy cultivation (for poppy seed) in Poland in 1937. 





Production ® 









2,950 
9,300 
2,900 





7,300 
1,700 

100 
2,300 


5,000 


300 








dry capsule chaff, or 450 kg. per hectare. About 3 From the foregoing figures (taking approximate 
kg. of morphine is a good practical yield per ton of averages) the following table II may be made of 
potential morphine production. 
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III. ACTUAL MANUFACTURE OF MORPHINE FROM 
POPPY STRAW 

The post-war manufacture of morphine from 
poppy straw has decreased greatly in France and 
Switzerland, finally being abandoned in the latter 
country and in the Netherlands. On the other hand, 
it has increased in Germany and Hungary and has 
been begun, on more than an experimental scale, in 
Argentina. The detailed statistics are readily avail- 
able in documents E/OB/7 and E/OB/8 of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board. 

The most recent year for which complete statis- 
tics are available is 1950. It may be of interest to 
compare the manufacture in that year with the 
potential by-product manufacture as calculated from 
the average figures for poppy seed in earlier years 
(generally 1945-1947). 
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Table III 


Potentia: manufacture Actual 
indicated by earlier manufacture 
statistics (kg.) in 1950 (kg.) 


500 


Country 


Argentina — 

5,400 
24,900 
12,900 


812 
769 
4,619 
4,522 


Czechoslovakia 
France 
Germany 


Pemrnersnge. 2 uk es 


143,400 


TOTALS 11,663 

The “‘potential’’ manufacture is by no means an 
absolute maximum. For instance, Hungary has ex- 
panded poppy cultivation and its actual extraction 
of morphine already surpasses the “‘potential’’ manu- 
facture of previous years. 


Table IV 


PRODUCTION OF POPPY SEED IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES NOT PRODUCING OPIUM 


1948 


1,460 
20,497 — — 
4,413 
14,100 
15,200 _ _— 
4,190 
180 


Germany (Western) 
Pee ee 
Netherlands..... 
Switzerland. .... 


Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

Germany (Western) 

SS part re ee ‘ 
Netherlands 

PMU «5a tw oan & ok Se ae 


® Production not reported. 





IV. CONCLUSIONS 


The manufacture of morphine from poppy straw 
is essentially a by-product industry. It is therefore 
limited more or less by the extent of the cultivation 
of poppies for poppy seed. However, the area of 
this cultivation might be expanded in certain cases, 
taking both the production of poppy seed and the 
extraction of morphine into consideration. Without 
any expansion of poppy cultivation, a number of 
European countries could greatly increase their mor- 
phine manufacture from poppy straw, if there were 
sufficient incentive to do so. The actual extraction 


1949 1950 


Area (hectares) 


1,695 


1951 


1,591 1,645 


2,000 
3047 


3,407 
9,800 


2,258 
3,100 
2,254 3,520 5,408 

133 At 40 


Production (metric tons) 


1,118 1,172 1,052 


1,100 
3,187 


2,027 
8,700 


1,671 
3,000 


2,666 
200 


2,950 
100 


4,633 
100 


of morphine from this source is probably only about 
10 per cent of the potential manufacture. Under 
present economic conditions there is no indication 
that poppy straw is likely to replace opium as a 
principal source of morphine for medical purposes. 
In some countries the manufacture from poppy 
straw has increased greatly over 1946-1947, while 
some other countries have returned to opium and 
have allowed their manufacture from poppy straw 
to decline or end. On the whole there has been a 
substantial increase from 1947 to 1951, but only in 
about the same proportion as for utilization of raw 
opium. 








This paper deals primarily with the quasi-medical 
use of opium on the sub-continent which now com- 
prises India, Pakistan, Burma and the French and 
Portuguese ! settlements in India. It first deals with 
the practice of the eating of opium, and presents 
opposing views as well as the official attitude in the 
past on this subject. Secondly, it gives the present 
stand on this question as taken by the various 
governments directly interested. Thirdly, it gives 
statistics of consumption of raw opium with a view 
to indicating the magnitude of the problem. 


I. OPIUM-EATING 


The eating of opium has been regarded primarily 
as a matter of domestic concern, and up to now has 
not been directly covered by the International 
Opium Conventions. However, this practice was the 
subject of considerable discussion in the past when- 
ever the question of the limitation of opium to 
medical.and scientific needs was considered by inter- 
national bodies. 


The usefulness of opium in medical treatment is 
well-known.? The quantities of opium used for purely 
medical purposes in the recognized indigenous 
systems of medicine in India (e.g., the Ayurvedic 
and Tibbi systems) are very small. However, opium 
is frequently prescribed by unqualified persons, such 
as peddlers and shopkeepers who, because of its easy 
accessibility and because of its well-known property 
of relieving pain and bowel conditions, advocate its 
use indiscriminately in a large variety of common 
ailments. 


““Eating-opium”’ is combined with spices, amber, 
aloes, cochineal, musk, etc.; at times rice or similar 
substances are added. On the sub-continent the 
practice was, and still is, either to pound the drug, 





1 Importation of raw opium into Portuguese settlements was 
exclusively for medical purposes. 

* “The most important use medically for opium, in place of the 
pure alkaloids, is for the effects on the gastro-intestinal tract. 
As elsewhere, the predominant action is that of the morphine 
content, since the anti-spasmodic effect of benzylisoquinoline 
alkaloids is relatively sm: ail. It delays the emptying time of the 
stomach and alters peristalsis in the small and large intestine by 
producing marked muscle spasm. In this way opium finds a great 
use in the treatment of diarrhoea of many etiologies, especially 
in the severe dysenteries . . . Because of its power of dilating the 
vessels of the skin opium tends to increase the sweat and is there- 
fore useful in minor infections, such as colds, grippe, muscular 
rheumatism, and the like.” (United States Dispensatory; Osol- 


Farrar, 24th Edition, 1947, p. 790). 

“The coat Position of the Opium Habit 
cn the pater Journal of Medical Research, Vol. XVI, 
, 1928; p. 

7.2. Addens, ‘‘The Distribution of Opium Cultivation and the 
1939, p. 37. 


*R. N. Chopra, 
in ee 
eet 


Trade in Opium’, 
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mix it with water and drink it or to take it in the 
form of a pill. Generally, opium obtained from the 
excise shops is consumed in the crude form, but not 
infrequently it is mixed with other ingredients such 
as saffron, musk, sugar, etc. 


Opium-eating is a traditional practice that has 
existed on the sub-continent for centuries, and in 
moderate quantities it has been regarded, and contin- 
ues to be regarded in backward areas, as a useful 
remedy or preventive for fevers and other illnesses. 
According to Addens, * eating-opium is a household 
medicine par excellence, and is used in case of diar- 
rhoea, dysentery, cold shivers, fits of fever, asthma, 
chronic coughs, rheumatism, diabetes and abdominal 
and other body pains. It is, according to the same 
authority, a preventive remedy against malaria, 
especially in swampy districts. 


On the other hand, modern science and medicine 
have raised considerable doubts as to the actual value 
of opium taken in the traditional way, as has been 
claimed. An Indian authority states, with reference 
to the view that the “‘anarcotine” or narcotine con- 
tent of opium is beneficial for malaria, that “we 
have tried this alkaloid in a number of cases but 
found no clinical or experimental evidence forth- 
coming to support the claim that it possesses any 
marked anti-malarial action”.® Similar doubt is 
raised with regard to the function of opium in 
averting fatigue or in increasing the capacity for 
work, or in keeping off damp and cold. * This au- 
thority points out that there is, nevertheless, a wide- 
spread belief among the people in the efficacy of 
opium against all sorts of illnesses, and they use it 
either on their own initiative or on the advice of un- 
qualified persons. This belief is buttressed by the 
age-old and wide-spread prejudice which still exists 
against Western medicine. 


The Health Committee of the League of Nations 
felt that solely from the medical and health points of 
view, medical use of opium should be considered the 
only legitimate use and that all non-medical use 
should be recognized as abuse. Furthermore, in the 
opinion of doctors the use of opium as a stimulant 
could not be considered as legitimate even in tropical 
countries. The British representative made a reser- 


vation in regard to the use of opium in Eastern 
countries. 


The traditional and quasi-medical uses of opium 
were brought into prominence as a result of the 


Pia i Addens, ibid., p. 106, paragraph 11. 
®R. N. Chopra, ibid., pp. 403-406. 
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findings of the Royal Commission of 1893, and the 
official attitude 7 on this subject generally was based 
on the report of this Commission. The main argu- 
ments used are embodied in the following statement 
made at the 1912 Conference. “The prohibition of 
opium-eating in India we regard as impossible, 
and any attempt at it as fraught with the most 
serious consequences to the people and the Gov- 
ernment. We take our stand unhesitatingly on the 
conclusion of the Royal Commission which reported 
in 1895, viz., that the opium habit as a vice scarcely 
exists in India, that opium is extensively used for 
non-medical and quasi-medical purposes, in some 
cases with benefit, and for the most part without 
injurious consequences; that the non-medical uses 
are sO interwoven with the medical uses that it 
would not be practicable to draw a distinction 
between them in the distribution and sale of. the 
drug; and that it is not necessary that the growth 
of the poppy and the manufacture and sale of 
opium in British India should be prohibited except 
for medical purposes. Whatever may be the case 
in other countries, centuries of inherited experience 
have taught the people of India discretion in the 
use of the drug, and its misuse is a negligible feature 
in Indian life.’ And again: ‘Opium is in virtually 
universal use throughout India as the commonest 
and most treasured of the household remedies access- 
ible to the people. It is taken to avert or lessen 
fatigue, as a specific in bowel complaints, as a prophy- 
lactic against malaria (for which its relatively 
high anarcotine content makes it specially valuable), 
to lessen the quantity of sugar in diabetes and 
generally to allay pain in sufferers of all ages. The 
vast bulk of the Indian population, it must be re- 
membered, are strangers to the ministration of 
qualified doctors or druggists. They are dependent 
almost entirely on the herbal simples of the country, 
distance and the patient acceptance of hardships 
standing in the way of prompt access to skilled 
medical relief. In these circumstances, the use of 
opium in small quantities is one of the most impor- 
tant aids in the treatment of children’s sufferings. 
It is also a frequent help to the aged and infirm, 
and an alleviation in diseases and accidents which 
are accepted as incurable. To prevent the sale of 
opium except under regular medical prescription 
would be a mockery; to many millions it would be 
sheer inhumanity.” 


The quasi-medical use of opium was justified 
along similar lines at meetings of the Advisory 


7 The considerations stated were largely in respect of the 
position of the Government of India, but they may be assumed 
to apply to other areas where the practice of opium-eating for 
quasi-medical purposes existed. 

8 Quoted in a paper by Sir William Meyer, which was originally 
put before the Conference of 1912 asa s h, at the third session, 
with reference to the resolution which formed the basis of Article 
1 of the Convention of 1912. See a 1, “Report of the 
British Delegates to the International Opium Conference held 
at The Hague, December 191l-January 1912”, Miscellaneous 
No. 11 (1912). 
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Committee ®, the League Assembly !° and at the 
1925 Conference. At the latter, the Indian delega- 
tion pointed out that “by limitation to strictly 
medical purposes the American delegation intended, 
as they explained in committee, limitation to the 
prescriptions of medical practitioners holding a 
European or equivalent qualification. But such doc-. 
tors with registrable qualifications are few in number 
in India; there is comparatively little demand for 
their services, and the vast masses of the population 
are too poor and remote to procure their attendance, 
even if they wished for it. The American proposal 
would therefore have caused great hardship; it 
would have eliminated the greater part of the 
remedial uses of opium in India, would have made 
its employment when self-administered by the 
sufferer a punishable offence, and would, of course, 
have precluded all possibility of recognizing prac- 
titioners of the indigenous systems of medicine.’’!! 


At the same time it was stated that the annual per 
capita consumption in British India !2 was less than 
18 grains or about 1.1 grammes, which was not great- 
ly in excess of the figure suggested by the medical 
committee of the Conference as reasonable for the 
medical and scientific requirements of countries 
possessing a highly organized system of medical as- 
sistance, viz., .45 gramme of opium at 10 per cent 
morphine content. In 1952 the per capita con- 
sumption was reported to be .349 gramme. For the 
raw opium eaten in India is understood to have a 
lower morphine content, and the Indian figure of per 
capita consumption includes veterinary uses. 


In 1939, the Government of India observed that 
the suppression of the use of raw opium for eating 
could not “be undertaken until the organization of 
medical services throughout the country has been 
greatly advanced since at present it is an adminis- 
trative impossibility to distinguish between the 
quasi-medical use of opium andits use as an indul- 
gence; nor indeed have they felt themselves to be in 
a position to undertake the complete abolition of the 
eating of opium as an indulgence, even if it were 
practicable to distinguish between such use and the 
quasi-medical use of opium in sickness’. 


II. THE CURRENT POSITION 


In recent years, the Governments of India, Pakis- 
tan and Burma have accepted the basic principle 
that the consumption of opium should be restricted 


® See, e.g., statement by Mr. Campbell at the fifth session of 
the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and other Danger- 
ous Drugs, C.418.M.148.1923.XI, pp. 17-20. Also see statement 
by Mr. Nind at the 23rd session of the Advisory Committee 
(C.240.M.147.1938.XI, p. 73). 

10 See, e.g., statement by Mr. Sastri in Committee No. V. 
Records of the Second Assembly, Minutes of Committee No. V, 
pp. 342-343. ‘ 

" Report of the Indian Delegation to the International Opium 
Conferences at Geneva, 1924-1925, pp. 25-26. 

The annual per capila consumption in British India for 
subsequent years, as given in the annual reports of India, was 
the following: 1936 -0.60 gr.; 1937-0.62 gr.; 1938 -0.60 gr.; 
1939 - 0.62 gr.; 1945 - 0.58 gr.; 1946 - 0.59 gr.; 1947 - 0.46 gr. 














exclusively to medical and scientific needs. But due 
to the inadequacy of the medical services in all these 
areas, and also due to the administrative impos- 
sibility of abolishing the existing system of consump- 
tion of raw opium these Governments have declared 
that they are not in a position to enforce total prohi- 
bition immediately and have adopted short-term or 
long-term schemes of progressive prohibition with a 
view to limiting the consumption of opium exclusive- 
ly to medical and scientific needs. The following 
information indicates the present position of the 
various governments on this question. 


Burma 


In 1946, the Government of Burma indicated that 
its opium policy was under revision, but that the 
danger of total prohibition could not be overlooked. 
The decision reached was that opium would, in 
future, be available only for quasi-medical and sci- 
entific purposes and, in some excluded areas, on 
certain religious and ceremonial occasions. In 1947, 
it was stated that opium would be made available 
for medical and scientific purposes only, and that 
the issue of opium for religious and ceremonial oc- 
casions would be discontinued. At a meeting of 
Government officials on 11 February 1948, a policy 
was laid down which, inter alia, adopted the princi- 
ple that “the sale of opium for profit should cease 
altogether and that the definite programme be drawn 
arriving at the gradual extinction of the habit of 
opium consumption within 5 years’”’. 


Ceylon 


In 1950, the Government of Ceylon reported that 
opium was not issued to registered eaters or smokers, 
that no licences had been issued in the last two and 


one-half years, and that no licences will be issued in 
the future. 


Pakistan 


The Government of Pakistan recently declared it 
had ‘‘decided to reduce the consumption of opium 
gradually so as to restrict its use ultimately to medi- 
cal and scientific purposes only. It will, however, be 
difficult for this Government to limit immediately 
the consumption of opium for these purposes unless 
the term ‘medical use’ is amplified to include non- 
medical purpose as well...” 


India 


Information available in respect of India is more 
extensive. At the second session of the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, the representative of India point- 
ed out that the Indian Government had felt that it 
would be impolitic, and perhaps even not humane, 
to stop the practice of eating opium until adequate 
medical services were made available to the popula- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Government had chosen as 
its policy to discourage opium-eating and steps would 
be taken to put this into effect. in this connexion, he 
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stated that India had already started manufacturing 
medicinal opium and opium alkaloids, and added 
that the average quantity of opium eaten per capita 
was below the limit set by the League of Nations. At 
the fourth session of the Commission, the represen- 
tative of India stated that the Indian Government’s 
policy of non-intervention with regard to the moder- 
ate use of opium had undergone a radical change, 
and that the Government had stated categorically 
in the Constituent Assembly in March 1948 that it 
had decided to agree to the suppression of the pro- 
duction of opium, except for medical and scientific 
purposes, and that it would put that policy into 
effect at the earliest possible date. As a result, the 
Central Government and the Provincial Govern- 
ments, as also the Indian States, had ordered the 
gradual suppression of the production of opium 
within a specified period. In instructions sent to the 
Provincial Governments in July 1948, the Indian 
Government had requested them to decrease their 
purchases of opium from the opium factory at Gha- 
zipur by ten per cent annually, and it was consider- 
ing the convening in June 1949 of a conference of 
the Ministers of the Provincial Governments and 
the Indian States to study the development, extent 
and co-ordination of prohibition measures. He also 
pointed out that the new Indian Constitution which 
was to be promulgated in 1950 stipulated that the 
Government would make every effort to stamp out 
the consumption of raw opium within its territory. 


At the All India Opium Conference, held in New 
Delhi, 1949, (which was attended by Provincial 
and States Excise Representatives, and presided 
over by the Minister of Finance, Government of 
India), the current policy was defined and the fol- 
lowing formal resolutions in respect of the quasi- 
medical use of opium were unanimously adopted: 


“1. The Conference recommends that, within 
a maximum period of ten years, the use of opium 
for other than scientific and medical purposes should 
be totally prohibited. It will, however, be open 
to each Province or State or Union of States 
to achieve this objective within a shorter period. 


“2. Recognizing that the quasi-medical uses 
of opium are not desirable, and should be stopped 
as ear_y as possible, the Conference resolves that 
so far as such quasi-medical uses are concerned, 
even within the foregoing period, they should be 
subject to such restrictions as a Province or State 
considers reasonable and practicable. For reducing 
consumption of opium, such restrictions may 
provide (a) that the quantity issued even to 
registered addicts should be severely restricted, 
and reduced, and allowed under a strict permit 
system after obtaining a medical certificate; 
(b) that it would be open to the Provinces, and 
the States and Unions of States to prohibit in 
any selected area the use of opium by individuals 
except on medical prescription; (c) that it would 
be open to the Provinces, the States and Unions 
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of States to progressively reduce the quantity 
issued even for quasi-medical uses. In particular 
they recommend to the maritime Provinces, States 
and Union of States the prohibition of the sale 
of opium for non-medical purposes in the port 
towns and cities, at the earliest opportunity, 
compatible with effectiveness. 


“3. The Conference recommends that each 
Province, State, Union of States in the Indian 
Union which already allows excessive consump- 
tion should within the shortest possible period, 
and in any case before four years, take effective 
steps to bring down the per capita consumption 
of opium to a level not exceeding the League of 
Nations limit. . . 


“4. The Conference recommends that, having 
regard to the possibilities of misuse or unauthor- 
ized consumption of opium, the Provinces, States 
and Unions of States should carefully regulate 
the grant of quotas to even registered medical 
practitioners and pharmacists. 


“5. The Conference recommends that exports 
for oral consumption and non-medical uses 
should be eliminated, subject only to existing 
commitments being honoured...” 


III. CONSUMPTION OF RAW OPIUM 


The statistics available for the countries concerned 
do not show separate figures for quasi-medical use. 
However, some indication of the order of magnitude 
of the problem may be obtained from the figures 
for the consumption of raw opium. 


India 


The opium processed for consumption within 
India is called “excise” opium. This consumption 
has always been indicated in the past to be for med- 
ical, quasi-medical and non-medical purposes. 
More recently, the Government of India declared 
that ‘‘manufacture of prepared opium is prohibited 
except for personal consumption from Excise Opium 
the user is legally entitled to possess. . . The quantity 
used by opium smokers to make prepared opium 
for their personal consumption is not ascertainable 
because at present no machinery exists in most of 
the States to distinguish between opium eaters and 
opium smokers’”’. 


The consumption of raw opium for medical, quasi- 
medical and non-medical purposes, as declared to 


the Permanent Central Opium Board, was the fol- 
lowing: 


Year Kilo- 


grammes 

222,700 (British India and Indian States) 
329,998 (British India and Indian States) 
238,580 (Dominion of India and Indian States) 
203,589 (Dominion of India and Indian States) 
122,527 (Dominion of India) 

150,571 (Republic of India) 

156,784 (Republic of India) 
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Pakistan 


The situation as regards the consumption of 
opium for other than medical and scientific purposes 
is not quite clear. The cultivation of the opium 
poppy for the production of opium is prohibited. 
However, in 1947, 45.2 hectares and in 1948, 33 
hectares were placed under such cultivation in 
Khairpur State under the direction of the State 
administration. In 1949 about 105 hectares were 
placed under poppy cultivation as an experimental 
measure by the Central Government under. its 
supervision and control, and in 1950 about 824 
acres were placed under similar cultivation. Further- 
more, in 1950 an opium alkaloid factory was estab- 
lished at Lahore by the Government, and 597 kilo- 
grammes of excise opium at 90 degrees consistence 
was manufactured. 


In its annual reports, the Government of Pakistan 
gives information regarding the total revenue in 
the form of excise duty, licence fees, etc., realized 
from opium lawfully imported into Pakistan for 
consumption, but gives no information regarding 
the uses to which such imports were put or the total 
quantities consumed. The annual reports of India 
state the quantities exported to Pakistan and the 
reports of the Permanent Central Opium Board 
contain information on this subject. 


According to a report of the Board, the consump- 
tion of raw opium was declared to amount to 16,418 
kg. in 1947; 16,755 kg. in 1949 and 15,774 kg. in 
1950. The following quantities of imports of raw 
opium from India were reported to the Permanent 
Central Opium Board: 

Kilo- 
grammes ‘8 
166 (reported by Pakistan; in addition, 
8,386 kg. were reported as being 
imported from “Other Countries’) 
(reported by India) 
(reported by India) 
(reported by Pakistan: statistics in- 
complete) 
5,465 (reported by India) 
10,102 (reported by Pakistan) 
11,140 (reported by India) 


According to the annual reports of India, India 
exported to Pakistan the following quantities: 
28,637 kg. of excise opium in 1948; 6,920 kg. of 
opium in 1949; 14,668.64 kg. of excise opium in 
1950; 11,141.21 kg. of excise opium in 1951. 

Information regarding the uses (medical, quasi- 
medical, non-medical) of the quantities imported or 
locally produced is not available. 


20,566 
7,851 
12,567 


Burma 


The consumption of opium in Burma is difficult 
to estimate as no reliable statistics on this subject 


18 The Government of Pakistan in a letter (E/119-53) of 16 
April gave the following figures for imports of raw opium from 
India: 1948, 16,188 kg.; 1949, 16,423 kg.; 1950, 18,014 kg.; 1951, 
11,041 kg. The difference between Pakistan’s import figures and 
India’s export figures is due to the time lag in the dates of dis- 
patch and receipt. 
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are available. Up to 1936, the consumption of 
“excise” opium in Burma was shown as part of the 
consumption in India. For example, in 1936, the 
consumption of “‘excise” opium in Burma was 21,944 
kg. In subsequent years, the Government of Burma 
reported that Burma was neither a produciag 
country, nor a country in which raw opium was being 
standardized. However, there was production of 
opium in the Shan States, as follows: 


Year Kilo- 
grammes 


23,021 
27,042 


Since 1946 no information on the local production 
of opium is available. 


The annual reports of India indicate the quan- 
tities of opium exported to Burma as follows: 


Year Kilo- 
grammes 
22,443 
22,443 
36,397 
33,597 
3,783 


1938 
DOMME oe thei cs are ith oh oe dole SOS 


The uses (medical, quasi-medical, non-medical) 
which the quantities produced locally or imported 
were put to are not clearly distinguishable. 


Ceylon 


In the past, the eating of raw opium has been 
prevalent in Ceylon. Thus, for example, in 1937 
there were 1,827 registered consumers who obtained 
raw opium for eating, and 265 kilogrammes of raw 
opium were sold to registered consumers and to 
Ayurvedic physicians for their medicinal prepara- 
tions. 
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In 1947, the Government of Ceylon suggested 
that the supply of raw opium be continued to keep 
the eaters from dying. But this policy was changed, 
and in 1950 it was reported that opium was not being 
issued to eaters or smokers and that no licences for 
this purpose had been issued in the last two and one- 
half years. 


The consumption of raw opium, as declared to 
the Permanent Central Opium Board, was the fol- 
lowing: 


Kilo- 

grammes 
383 
136 
139 


French Settlements in India 


The practice of opium-eating exists to some extent 
in the French settlements in India. In the annual 
reports of France it was stated that the progressive 
prohibition plan of reducing consumption by 10 
per cent, similar to the plan in India, was applied 
in these settlements. The consumption of raw opium, 
as declared to the Permanent Central Opium 
Board, was as follows: 


Year Kilo- 


grammes 
551 
666 
663 
524 
287 

nil 
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‘In the annual report of France for 1951 (E/NR.1951/42) 
it was stated that the Indian Union resumed delivery of opium 
for eating during that year. 





Illicit Traffic in Opium 


INTRODUCTION 


The Shanghai Opium Commission of 1909 and 
the International Opium Conference of 1912, in 
which The Hague International Opium Convention 
was signed, paved the way for international control 
of opium and other narcotic drugs. They did not, 
however, create any international administrative 
organ to oversee the working of the control meas- 
ures Or to watch the world situation in respect of the 
illicit traffic in narcotic drugs, especially opium. 


Illicit traffic in opium during that time was active 
and wide-spread, and attracted much attention. 
Information about it, however, was not adequately 
organized from the global standpoint and did not 
afford a basis for a systematic study of the manifold 
aspects of the problem. 


A systematic collection and organization of in- 
formation on a global basis dates from the League 
of Nations Opium Advisory Committee. In due 
course the United Nations and its organs took over 
the work. 


Accordingly, this study is based on information 
contained in the annual and seizure reports furnished 


by governments, and in the records of the League 
of Nations and of the United Nations, and follows 
closely the work of their respective organs. 


Four periods may be distinguished, each of which 
had its characteristic features and left its mark on 
the international measures in this field. 


Finally, a summary account is given of the situa- 
tion in individual countries and territories, showing 
quantities of opium seized, where figures are availa- 
ble, the sources and the routes. No attempt is made, 
however, to cover all the countries and territories 
where there is opium traffic. 


THE FIRST DECADE (1921-1931) 


The international administrative control of nar- 
cotic drugs began on 15 December 1920, when the 
League of Nations assumed the control functions, 
some of which had hitherto been entrusted to the 
Government of the Netherlands, and the aciual 
work got under way. when the League’s Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium met in May 1921. 


At the beginning, the Opium Advisory Committee 
devoted itself to collecting information from States 


1 Article 21 of The Hague Convention of 1912 requires parties 
thereto to communicate to one another, through the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands, “laws and regulations and 
statistical information” on narcotic drugs. 


parties to The Hague Convention of 1912, which it 
considered necessary to enable it “‘to report upon 
the measures taken by the governments to carry out 
the obligations of the Convention, and upon the 
production, distribution and consumption of the 
substance with which the Convention deals’. 
Originally, no provision was made in the Form of 
Annual Reports for governments to report the 
amounts of opium confiscated or seized in any one 
year. In 1930, the Opium Advisory Committee 
revised the Form, under which governments were 
explicitly requested to furnish figures on amounts 
of opium seized in the illicit traffic. However, 
beginning with 1925, annual reports by some govern- 
ments already began to give totals of seizures of 
opium. Incomplete as they were, these were the only 
figures available for those years: 


Year Kilo- 


grammes 
24,681 
16,656 
32,947 
34,174 
46,101 
43,260 


“Quantitative statements are impossible in such 
a matter’’, the Opium Advisory Committee observed 
in its report on the work of its tenth session (1927), 
which contained an analysis of the illicit traffic in 
narcotic drugs, including opium. However, particu- 
lars concerning the opium traffic gathered by the 
League Secretariat and reviewed by the Opium 
Advisory Committee were sufficient to indicate 
broad trends of the opium traffic during the period 
as follows: 


(a) The revival of large-scale clandestine cultiva- 
tion of opium in China; 


(b) The export of raw opium from the Persian 
Gulf to the Far East; and, of lesser importance, 


(c) The export of Indian opium for purposes other 
than medical and scientific needs. 


The large-scale clandestine production of opium in 
China 


When the Opium Advisory Committee met for 
its first session in 1921, one of the most important 
items of discussion in the Committee was the revival 
of clandestine cultivation of opium poppy in China. 
It may be recalled briefly that in the long history 
of China’s struggle against the abuse of opium, 
great progress in suppressing the use of opium was 
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made in the period 1907 to 1917, at the end of which 
opium poppy was almost extinct in China. However, 
owing to the conditions of civil war, large-scale 
clandestine cultivation reappeared after 1917. By 
1921, information reached the Opium Advisory 
Committee to the effect that the quantities of opium 
clandestinely produced had reached very large 
proportions, estimated at 15,000 tons per annum, 
representing approximately “‘nine-tenths of the total 
annual world production” at that time. This culti- 
vation was carried on in violation of the laws and 
regulations on the statute books of China. The 
Opium Advisory Committee regarded this situation 
with great concern because it resulted in the outflow 
of large amounts of Chinese raw opium to the neigh- 
bouring countries, and in the expansion of the inter- 
national illicit opium traffic. For instance, large 
seizures of raw opium of Chinese origin were reported 
at that time in Australia, Hong Kong, Netherlands 
East Indies, Malaya and the Philippines. Opium of 
the same origin also reached North America. The 
situation in respect of clandestine opium cultivation 
in China became so serious that ‘‘the Advisory 
Committee, considering that all measures at its 
disposal to deal with the situation had been ex- 
hausted, agreed to refer the question to the Council’ 
(of the League of Nations). 


The export of opium from the Persian Gulf to the 
Far East 


In its report to the Council of the League of Na- 
tions on the work of the seventh session (24 to 31, 
August 1925) the Opium Advisory Committee 
stated that “the export of opium from the Persian 
Gulf to the Far East is, next to the production of 
opium in China, the most important factor in the 
illicit traffic in opium, which is being carried on in 
the Far East’”’. In one year (May 1924 to May 1925) 
over 460 tons were known to have been shipped from 
the Persian Gulf. ‘“‘Apart from the quantities required 
for Formosa (26 tons) and the leased territory of 
Kwantung (36 tons) ... nearly the whole of these 
exports were destined for the illicit traffic’, according 
to the report. This traffic was carried on by sea. 
Ocean-going vessels of a number of maritime Powers 
were involved. 


The export of Indian opium for purposes other than 
medical and scientific needs 


Although this caused, comparatively, lesser con- 
cern to the Opium Advisory Committee during the 
period under review than the two factors heretofore 
mentioned, it was, nevertheless, an important factor 
from the aspect of the international supervision of 
the control of the opium traffic. In 1926, the repre- 
sentative of the Indian Government made an im- 
portant declaration at the eighth session of the 
Opium Advisory Committee, stating that ‘“‘the 
Governor-General-in-Council was recommended to 
take immediate steps to give effect to the policy 
6 
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of progressively reducing the exports of opium 
from India, except for strictly medicinal and scien- 
tific purposes, so as to extinguish them altogether 
within a definite period’. 


THE SECOND DECADE (1931-1941) 


In 1932, the Sub-Committee on Seizures of the 
Opium Advisory Committee began its work. 
Throughout the period, before each session of the 
Advisory Committee, the sub-committee made 
careful study of the seizure reports and annual 
reports furnished by governments. The 1931 Con- 
vention, inter alia, included provisions strengthening 
the machinery for reporting by governments. It 
came into force in 1934, and in compliance with 
article 23 of that Convention, more governments 
sent in seizure reports. Therefore, much more informa- 
tion on the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs through- 
out the world was available than in previous years. 
Subject to the qualification that the figures are in- 
complete and have other defects, the totals of opium 
seized year by year during the period under review, as 
given in the annual reports, may be summarized 
as follows: 


Year Kilo- 
grammes 
PRs one aes cis 6 HS SAL RS 17,161 
ROME 55g! sive RPh oe Ra es bi Rae lees 24,222 
RUE Ths sw k's 5 ave ho hae Rae eels 34,372 
+ ARREARS ARS Sica ee Sac ory SN 195,600 
SUED Becks fei R En ele Ska on sD 143,326 
BE Soe Vs knee Ae ey CA eee peas 36,252 
SRG Re kis ct ates nek ak eee eet es 37,865 
IMR hey laa Sec hho tore ante ee gies 2 28,724 
CON hoc S a eee eee oa aes 19,279 
PT he hie Sick uk vate Wee cclbien ysis 9,646 


The high figures for 1935 and 1936 included 167 
tons and 91 tons, respectively, reported from China, 
where most vigorous campaigns of opium suppression 
had been launched in 1934. The low figure for 1941 
was due to the small number of annual reports 
received by the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 


Illicit markets 
During the period under review, seizures of opium 


were reported from the following countries and ter- 
ritories: 


Australia Italy 

Austria Macao 

Burma Malaya (Straits Settlements) 
Canada Netherlands 

China Netherlands Indies 

Cuba Palestine 

Czechoslovakia Poland 

East Africa Sudan 

Egypt Syria 

France Thailand 

Greece Trinidad 

Hong Kong Turkey 

India United Kingdom 
Indo-China United States of America 
Iraq Yugoslavia 








Countries of origin 


The chief countries of origin of raw opium seized 
in the illicit traffic during the period under review, 
according to annual reports, were: Persia (Iran), 
China, Turkey. 


At the beginning, seizures of Persian, Turkish and 
Chinese opium were reported from the Far East, 
and Turkish opium from Europe and North America. 
Towards the end of the period, seizures of Persian 
(Iranian) opium were also reported from Europe 
and North America. 


Routes 


In general, ““Turkish opium was exported illicitly, 
almost exclusively in a westerly direction, whereas 
the Persian raw opium apparently goes eastward”’, 
according to the observation of the Opium Advisory 
Committee in 1933. 


It may be mentioned more specifically that during 
the period Turkish opium passed through the French, 
Italian, Portuguese and Spanish ports on the Medi- 
terranean, across the Atlantic, on way to the ports 
on the eastern shores of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 


On the other hand, Iranian opium went eastward 
to China, the Netherlands East Indies, Malaya, 
Indo-China, Hong Kong, and Singapore. 


A third and very involved route, which was 
brought to the attention of the Opium Advisory 
Committee in 1937, was that on which Iranian opium 
was illicitly transported. Iranian opium was first 
shipped to China, from where it moved to Europe 
and then to the Atlantic seaboard of North America. 


Opium was smuggled into Egypt by way of Syria, 
Lebanon and Palestine. 


THE WAR YEARS (1941-1945) 


When the Second World War reached its global 
proportions in 1941, its effect upon the illicit traffic 
in opium began to show a definite pattern, which 
typified the war years. 


In many of the countries affected by the war, 
governmental machinery for collecting and furnish- 
ing information on illicit traffic in narcotic drugs 
had either to perform emergency governmental 
functions of a different kind along with the routine 
duties, or cease to function altogether. As a result, 
exchange of information between governments, 
directly or through the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, was drastically curtailed in 
respect of some countries and practically non-exis- 
tent in respect of the others. Smuggling through the 
land frontiers diminished..The report of the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey for 1942 stated: ‘‘In consequence 
of the very strict control exercised by each country 
on its frontiers, which are often guarded by military 
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forces, the smuggling of narcotic drugs from one 
country to another has become almost impossible.” 


On the contrary, a number of maritime countries 
reported a significant trend in the international 
illicit traffic in opium evidenced by the frequent 
involvements of seamen in opium seizures. 


In 1944, the Government of the United States 
stated in its report as follows: 


“The most significant trend in the illicit traffic 
during the year was the increase in seizures of 
opium on vessels arriving in the United States 
in the Atlantic coast area from British ports. 
Eighty-three seizures were made on vessels in 
this area...” 


This reflected the concentration of war-time ship- 
ping passing through British waters. 


Similarly, the traditional sources of supply of 
opium were supplanted by new sources. In 1944, 
the Government of the United States reported as 
follows: 


“With the cutting of Southern Europe and the 
Far East as sources of supply of raw opium, 
ports of Great Britain, Iran, India and Mexico, 
in the order named, have supplanted China, 
Yugoslavia and Italy as the major bases for opium 
smuggling operations to the United States.” 


During the period, large amounts of opium were 
smuggled into Egypt from Turkey by way of Syria 
and Palestine, and the Government of Iraq reported 
seizures of opium from India and Iran. 


During the war, in areas where there were large 
concentrations of troops and of military stores, 
traffickers did not hesitate to take advantage of the 
facilities and supplies which they could obtain in 
furthering their smuggling activities. Narcotic drugs 
from army medical stores were seized- in Europe, 
South America and the Far East. 


As smuggling by sea and land became very diffi- 
cult, the shortage of illicit narcotic supplies was 
acute. In order to obtain supplies to satisfy the 
craving of addicts at exorbitant prices, traffickers 
turned their attention to legal sources, wholesalers 
and retailers, using false medical prescriptions, resort- 
ing to thefts and burglaries, and afterwards highly 
adulterating the drugs thus obtained. 


THE POST-WAR YEARS (1946-1952) 


The international control of narcotic drugs, under 
the various Agreements, Conventions and Protocols, 
partially affected by the war, was resumed towards 
the end of 1946 when the functions exercised by the 
organs of the League of Nations were transferred to 
the organs of the United Nations, with the signing on 
11 December of that year of a Protocol to that effect. 


The United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, replacing the League’s Opium Advisory 
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Committee, took up the task of watching over the 
illicit traffic situation throughout the world. 


Total opium seizures for each year, during the 
post-war years, as reported by governments and 
reviewed by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
were as follows: 


Year Kilo- 
grammes 
PISO ees ke ono i ees 22,413 
TPES oo ica les Re ts ha OO LE 18,389 
TSI sos. Ca aie ye One coe LE 17,948 
1949. 20,503 
BODO So ee SRE AOE Sse! 46,286 
TSG... cs hereto 0 cas Ree 39,495 


While totals of opium seizures on a global scale are 
incomplete and give only a partial picture of the 
situation, it is clear that the illicit traffic in opium 
continues to present a very grave problem. 


The main features of this traffic may be analysed 
under the following headings: 


(a) The principal illicit markets. 

(b) Sources. 

(c) Routes. 

(d) Situation in individual countries and /or terri- 
tories. 


Illicit opium markets 


Opium seizures were reported from the following 
countries and territories: 


Countries 
Australia Iraq 
Austria Israel 
foe Italy 
vanada Japan 
Ceylon : 
a Mexico 
China Nether! , 
Czechoslovakia Netherlands 
Egypt Pakistan 
France Philippines 
Germany South Africa 
Greece Thailand 
India United Kingdom 
Indonesia United States 
Iran Venezuela 

Territories 
Aden Sarawak 
Cyprus) Sierra Leone 
French India Siniubare 
Hong Kong T a d 
Madagascar een 
Malaya Tunisia 
Netherlands West Indies Zanzibar 


The principal illicit opium markets of the pre-war 
years became active again during the post-war years. 


Sources 


The sources of opium seized in the illicit traffic are 
either ultimate or immediate. The ultimate sources 
are countries of origin — countries in which opium 
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poppy is cultivated either legally or clandestinely. 
During the period under review opium seized in the 
illicit traffic was reported to have originated in the 
following countries: 


(a) Countries where poppy cultivation is legal: 
India, Indo-China (later, Cambodia, Laos, Viet- 
Nam), Iran, Nepal, Thailand, Turkey, Yemen. 


(b) Countries where poppy cultivation is clan- 
destine: Burma (cultivation is legal, however, in 
the Shan States), China, Egypt, Japan, Lebanon, 
Federation of Malaya, Mexico. 


The immediate sources include those other than 
the countries of origin, from which the traffickers 
obtain their illicit supply. For instance, during the 
period, an important source of this kind was the 
former army stores. It was reported that in 1950, 
97 per cent of opium seized in Japan was derived 
from former Japanese army medical stores. Seizures 
of opium from similar sources were reported from 
Europe, the Near East, and South America. 


Routes 


With the sea routes reopened after the war, opium 
traffic on these pre-war routes became active again. 
The Government of the United States reported that 
‘“‘with the resumption of shipping between European 
and certain Near Eastern ports, there are indications 
that narcotic drugs 2re available in these ports for 
smuggling to the United States’. In 1948, it also 
reported that ‘“‘the trends in the illicit traffic in 
narcotic drugs in the United States in 1947 began to 
take on a resemblance to conditions in pre-war days; 
and that India and Turkey became increasingly 
active as bases for the smuggling of .. . opium”’. 


During the post-war period, opium was smuggled 
by sea, land and air. By sea, opium was smuggled to 
North America from the Near East and Southern 
Europe, in the Mediterranean area; from the Far 
East across the Pacific; from the Indian Ocean 
and the Persian Gulf; and to the Australian ports, 
from the Persian Gulf, Southeast Asia and the Far 
East. By land, opium was smuggled to Kowloon 
(Hong Kong) and Burma from China; to Egypt and 
Israel by way of Syria and Lebanon, across the Sinai 
Desert; and to the United States of America from 
Mexico. A few cases of smuggling by air were also 
reported. 


The situation in various countries and territories 
The situation in respect of the illicit opium traffic 
varies in different countries. A brief account of the 


conditions in some countries and territories follows: 


Opium was the principal drug seized in the illicit 
traffic in Australia. It was smuggled by sea, chiefly 
from ports in Southeast Asia, and invariably by 
members of ships’ crews, and also from Hong Kong, 
Manila and the Japanese ports. The largest total 
was that reported for 1948. 


a ee 


In Austria, opium seized was chiefly from abandoned 
stocks of the former German army. 


Opium seized in the illicit traffic in Burma came 
principally by land from the Northern Shan States 
and from Yunnan (China) along the war-time Burma 
Road, while Indian opium was smuggled into Burma 
by land and by sea. Members of ships’ crews were 
said to be primarily responsible for smuggling of 
opium into Burma. The situation in 1951 was par- 
ticularly serious on account not only of the large 
quantities of opium seized but also of the fact that, 
according to its annual report for 1951, Burma be- 
came a transit centre of international opium smug- 
gling operations. 


Traffic in opium in Canada has become negligible 
in recent years. The small amounts seized were dis- 
covered on ships from the Far East. 


Information received from China included only 
totals for 1946 and 1947 which were, respectively, as 
follows: 1946, 2,927.486 kg.; 1947, 3,365.464 kg. 


Totals were not given for the years 1948, 1949 
and 1950. For 1951, in respect of the Province of 


Taiwan, total opium seized was reported to be 
56.027 Kg. 


Opium is among the drugs frequently encountered 
in the illicit traffic in Egypt. It is smuggled either 
into the interior of the country across the eastern 
frontiers by way of the Sinai Desert or to the Egyp- 
tian ports on the Mediterranean by steamships or, 
on occasions, by aeroplanes. 


The quantities of opium seized in France increased 
steadily in the post-war years, the largest being 
those for 1951, as a result of the tightening of the 
control and preventive measures exercised by the 
police. Marseilles was the principal port of entry 


for illicit opium from the Balkans, Turkey and 
Iran. 


The opium seized in Germany (British Zone) was 
principally derived from the abandoned stocks of the 
former German army. Thefts and burglaries from 
legitimate stocks constituted the other important 
sources. 

The statement in respect of the former German 
army stocks as a source of opium in the illicit market 
applies equally to the situation in the U.S. Zone. 
Thefts and burglaries were also reported as sources 
of illicit opium. Resumption of smuggling oper- 
ations along the Bavarian-Austrian frontier was a 
significant fact reported for 1950. 


The annual reports of Hong Kong during the 
period invariably contained a statement to the fol- 
lowing effect: 


The illicit traffic was predominantly concerned 
with opium. Most of the raw opium was smuggled 
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from China and clandestinely converted into pre- 
pared opium for smoking. 


In the annual report for 1951 it is stated that 
“although the land frontier was in effect closed, it 
was still thought that most of the illicit drugs were 
being smuggled in via this route. This fact, plus the 
large junk traffic with Chinese territory, rendered 
control very difficult’. Seizures of Indian and 
Iranian opium were also reported for 1947. 


Illicit opium traffic in India consists of illegal 
exports to Australia, Burma, Ceylon, French Set- . 
tlements, Hong Kong, Pakistan, Singapore and 
Bahrein Islands, and of illegal imports from Afgha- 
nistan through Pakistan. The Annual Report of 
India for 1950 contains the following statement: 


“Most of the opium in the illicit traffic derives 
from crops which are concealed or withheld by the 
licensed cultivators.” 


At the beginning of the post-war period, the situa- 
tion in Japan, in so far as opium traffic is concerned, 
was abnormal. The annual report for Japan for 1946 
contains the following statement: 


“Seven and one-half tons of opium originating 
from the Japanese army supplies in Manchuria 
were seized in the early part of 1946 as they 
were being smuggled into Japan. Five hundred 
and forty kilogrammes of opium contained in a 
shipment of medical supplies originating from the 
former Japanese Naval Hospital in Singapore 
were seized upon entry into Japan.” 


In 1951, smuggling increased in the Netherlands; 
the amount of opium seized during that year was the 
highest since 1945. All of the opium was smuggled 
by sea, mostly by Chinese members of ships’ crews, 
as in previous years. 


It was reported from Singapore that “after the 
surrender of the Japanese army and prior to the 
arrival of the British Relief Force, large quantities 
of opium were sold to the general public . . . Towards 
the middle of 1946 illicit supplies began to arrive 
from India and the Persian Gulf.” This was the situa- 
tion at the beginning of the post-war period. 


“The bulk of the opium found in Singapore during 
the year (1949) was of Chinese origin and was 
seized in ships coming from ports in China and 
Bangkok’, according to the annual report for 1949. 
Seizures of opium of Indian, Iranian and Thai 
origin were also reported. 


Illicit traffic in opium in Thailand is still serious. 


The principal sources of opium seized in the United 
States, according to annual reports for the above- 
mentioned years, were: India, Iran, Mexico, Thailand, 
Turkey. China and Thailand were also mentioned 
as sources in the annual report for 1950. 
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TOTAL OPIUM SEIZURES, BY YEAR, DURING THE POST-WAR PERIOD 


(reported in kilogrammes) 


Australia 
Austria 


Germany (U.S. Zone) 
Germany (British Zone) 
Hong Kong 


Netherlands 
Singapore 


United States of America 


® No figures given. 


1947 


2,439. 237 ,654. 783 
10 . 066 
17.272 . 759 
22.949 25.827 
29.920 409 

5,238. 462 4,926. 441 

8,130. 238 25.055 

(none) 27.660 

910. 500» 1,263. 963> 
19.800 e 
47.746 110.694 


> Including figures in respect of the Federation of Malaya. 


© No information. 


1948 


154 
4.550 
3,245.571 
4,605. 591 
19.898 
261.945 
15.656 
292.000 
2,976. 351 
11.063 
2.640 
2,532.535> 
1,313.600 
66.289 


1949 


24.655 
6.955 
1,855. 612 
6,118. 420 
18.963 
36.915 
23.132 
1,150. 000 
3,483. 265 
101.372 
24.346 


2,897.641> 


2,948. 210 
92.512 


1950 


8.845 
6.578 
5,555. 132 
3,680. 618 
44.080 
9.200 
3.214 
2,257. 000 
1,035. 000 
229. 183 
9.326 
2,880. 000 


29,525. 


21.575 


1951 


15.058 
6.735 
11,954. 133 
1,406. 020 
354. 838 


587.338 
5,025. 535 
8.593 
60.600 
12,095. 319 
12.255 








in the Final Act 


By Bertil A. Renborg 


Analysis of the Preamble to the Protocol 
and of the Recommendations Embodied 


Former Chief of the Opium Section of the League of Nations, Observer of Sweden at the United Nations Opium Conference 


The task assigned to me is to make a study and 
analysis of the Preamble to the Protocol of 23 June 
1953 and of the Final Act adopted by the Opium 
Conference held at the United Nations Headquar- 
ters, New York, in May and June of this year. 

The Preamble, which forms part of the Protocol, 
is a sort of introduction which states the purposes 
of the Protocol, the circumstances which justify 
its drafting and adoption, and the main subjects 
covered by it. The Preamble is an essential element 
in any international instrument and gives in a few 
words the principles which have been incorporated 
in the instrument itself. 

The Final Act, on the other hand, is a record of 
the main events of the Conference, lists those who 
participated, outlines the organization of the work 
and finally states the fact that the Conference 
adopted the Protocol and the Final Act. Further- 
more, the Final Act contains a number of recommen- 
dations on various questions connected with the 
subject matter of the Conference and adopted by 
the Conference. The Protocol itself forms an annex 
to the Final Act. It will thus be seen that the Final 
Act is an important, formal, legal document quite 
apart from the resolutions. 

The Protocol is subject to ratification or accession 
by States and does not come into force until the 
special provisions on that subject have been ful- 
filled. In regard to the Final Act, the situation is 
quite different: although it is signed by the States 
which participated in the Conference and wish 
to do so, it is not subject to ratification or accession. 
This is a consequence of the nature of the document 
as a simple record of the work of the Conference 
and of its results. It follows that the resolutions 
annexed to the Final Act can never bind any State 
which may ratify or accede to the Protocol. These 
resolutions have thus more the character of recom- 
mendations subscribed to by the Conference and 
by those representatives of States who signed the 
Final Act. At the most, the resolutions constitute 
a moral obligation for the States concerned. There 
were quite long discussions during the Conference 
in regard to the legal character of the Final Act 
which is as outlined above. 
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I. THE PREAMBLE 


The Preamble reads as follows: 


Determined to continue their efforts to combat 
drug addiction and illicit traffic in narcotic 
substances and aware that these efforts can only 
achieve the desired results by close collaboration 
between all States, 


Recalling that through a series of international 
instruments, efforts have been directed to the 
development of an effective system of narcotics 
control and desiring to strengthen such control 
at both the national and international level, 


Considering, however, that it is essential to 
limit to medical and scientific needs and regulate 
the production of the raw materials from which 
natural narcotic drugs are obtained and realizing 
that the most urgent problems are those of the 
control of the cultivation of the poppy and of the 
production of opium, 


The Contracting Parties have resolved to con- 
clude a Protocol for these purposes, and have 
agreed as follows... 


At the outset, it might be well to recall that inter- 
national efforts to combat the drug evil date back 
to 1909 when the first International Opium Com- 
mission was held in Shanghai. The intervening 44 
years have been a succession of efforts to cope with 
the drug menace through international co-operation. 
However, in spite of all thesé efforts, the illicit 
traffic is rampant and drug addiction still spreading. 
New approaches have been found necessary and one 
of them is the limitation to the world’s medical and 
scientific needs of the raw materials from which 
narcotic drugs are obtained and, in the first place, 
raw opium. 


The Preamble in its first paragraph emphasizes 
the necessity of continuing the efforts to cope with 
the drug menace and underlines that the desired 
results can only be obtained by close collaboration 
between all States. There is nothing new in this. It 
has been said many times before but cannot be 
repeated too often. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
one might say that illicit traffic—and thisis the main 
problem — is organized on an international scale and 














knows or respects no international frontiers. There 
are powerful international organizations which en- 
gage in this nefarious trade. The forces which are 
endeavouring to eliminate illicit traffic and the drug 
evil as a whole must also organize themselves on an 
international basis. No country can alone protect 
itself against drug smuggling. It is most important 
to stop illicit traffic by all means and at all places, at 
the point of origin and place of transit and in the 
country of destination. If it were not for the close 
collaboration between all States, the campaign against 
the illicit traffic would be almost futile and hopeless. 


In its second paragraph, the Preamble recognizes 
the efforts made during nearly half a century, result- 
ing in a series of international instruments and the 
development of an effective system of control, but 
gives expression to the desire of strengthening this 
control at both national and international levels. 


Having thus recalled the past and emphasized the 
necessity for improved control and further measures, 
the Preamble in its third paragraph deals with the 
most important, yet unsolved, problem in the nar- 
cotics field, namely: the limitation of the production 
of raw materials for the manufacture of narcotic 
drugs. Experience during the past 44 years has shown 
abundantly that as long as raw materials are pro- 
duced or available in quantities in excess of the 
world’s medical and scientific needs, the surplus will 
inevitably ‘‘disappear’’ into the illicit traffic. The 
limitation of the production of raw materials is, 
therefore, a ‘“‘must’’ in drug control. Discussions of 
this question and efforts to find a satisfactory solution 
have been on the international agenda for many 
years without success. The League of Nations had 
begun to deal with both opium and the coca leaf but 
abandoned the latter in order to concentrate on raw 
opium. In 1939, there was an almost complete draft 
for a limitation convention dealing with raw opium 
but the Second World War stopped further work by 
the League of Nations. The matter was taken up at 
an early stage by the United Nations and its Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs; this body, after several 
years of discussion, and after having abandoned a 
more ambitious scheme based on an international 
opium monopoly, proposed the Protocol which was 
placed before the United Nations Opium Conference. 


The Preamble now states in unequivocal terms 
that the limitation to medical and scientific needs 
and the regulation of the production of narcotic raw 
materials is essential, and goes on to say that the 
most urgent problem is that of the control of the 
cultivation of the opium poppy and of the production 
of opium. The other raw materials are the coca leaf 
and the Indian hemp (marihuana, hashish, Cannabis 
indica). Opium is the most important because drugs 
derived from opium are those which are used by 
addicts to the greatest extent. In one sense, opium 
offers better possibilities for an effective limitation 
because it can only be obtained through a compli- 
cated process of cultivation and harvesting. Culti- 
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vation of the coca bush is not as complicated as the 
cultivation of the opium poppy, but addiction to 
cocaine (derivative of the coca leaves) is a less 
serious problem. There is, of course, the eating of 
coca leaves by the natives in certain countries in 
South America. This constitutes a milder form of 
addiction and the United Nations are dealing with 
this question in a different connexion. Indian hemp 
addiction is a wide-spread and a dreadful evil but the 
international authorities are not yet in a position 
to deal with a limitation of Indian hemp production. 
As everybody knows, Indian hemp is the mother 
plant for hemp rope and other textiles, is grown in 
very large quantities in many parts of the world and 
is found abundantly in the wild stage. Its seeds are 
also a commercial product. The limitation of the 
production of coca leaf and of Indian hemp offers 
quite specific problems which have been referred to 
above and which require a different approach than 
that for the limitation of opium production. 


The Preamble speaks not only of limitation but 
also of regulation, which in addition to quantitative 
limitation means government control over culti- 
vation, production, trade in and use of opium. Many 
articles of the Protocol deal with the regulation of 
opium production. It is the first time in the history 
of international drug control that States have been 
willing or required to limit poppy cultivation and 
this is a great step forward. 


It should be noted that the Preamble refers to 
raw materials from which natural narcotic drugs are 
obtained. The explanation is that there are now 
on the market a great number of synthetic narcotics. 
These are obtained by the use of substances which 
are indispensable to human life and in very wide use 
(for instance, coal). A limitation of such substances 
is out of the question and, in addition, they are not 
dangerous in themselves. They cannot as such 
be abused for narcotic addiction which is the case 
of opium, as well as the coca leaf and the Indian 
hemp. 

When the Preamble speaks of “‘poppy”’ cultiva- 
tion, the word poppy must be taken in the sense 
given to it by the definition in article 1 of the Proto- 
col, i. €., it means not only the common opium 
poppy (Papaver somniferum L.) but also any other 
species of Papaver which may be used for the pro- 
duction of opium. This fact should be stressed as 
it is the first time that the control provisions of an 
international drug instrument extend beyond the 
ordinary opium poppy. Illicit traffickers are often a 
step ahead of the governments but by this definition 
of poppy, governments have effectively closed any 
loop-hole which traffickers might want to take ad- 
vantage of in the future. 


In a way of speaking, the Preamble constitutes a 
programme for the future. The Protocol itself deals 
with only one, and the most dangerous of the raw 
materials — opium — but the Conference has clearly 
stated that the limitation of all raw materials in this 
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field is essential. Essential in the sense that the world 
will never succeed wholly in its campaign against 
the drug evil unless and until all raw materials 
from which narcotics may be obtained have been 
brought under effective international limitation or 
control as the case may be. 


II. THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE FINAL ACT 


There are in all 17 resolutions annexed to the 
Final Act. The Conference showed a tendency to 
relegate to the Final Act certain matters which 
were controversal and on which unanimity could 
not be reached. In general the Final Act of an inter- 
national conference does not contain matters which 
really belong to the instrument drawn up by the 
conference and which should be part of the obliga- 
tions which States undertake by becoming parties 
to the instrument. In some cases the resolutions in 
this Final Act furnish explanations, or what might 
be called interpretations of the provisions of the 
Protocol; in other cases, the resolutions consist 
of clarification of such provisions. There is, however, 
another group of resolutions which are of a more 
general character, only indirectly related to the 
provisions of the Protocol. For the purposes of this 
article, it seems best to deal with these two groups 
separately, i.e., not following the numerical order 
in the Final Act. The first group may be termed 
resolutions of a technical character and the second, 
resolutions of a general character. 


A. Technical resolutions 


1. Quasi-definition of “narcotics” 

The first of these resolutions is No. II which 
attempts to define the scope of various expressions 
used in the Protocol to denote narcotics. There 
was a suggestion at the Conference that a definition 
of the term narcotic drugs or similar expressions 
should be included among the definitions in chapter I 
of the Protocol. It was discovered, however, that it 
was very difficult to find or agree on a satisfactory 
definition. Besides the Conference rather indiscrimi- 
nately used a number of different terms to denote nar- 
cotics in different connexions. Efforts were made to 
arrive at the use of one common term throughout 
the Protocol but these efforts were unsuccessful and 


it was decided to insert an explanation in the Final 
Act. 


Resolution II simply states that whatever terms 
are used (narcotic substances, narcotic drugs, nar- 
cotic alkaloids or other similar expressions) they 
shall denote the drugs derived from opium 
which come within the provisions of the 1931 
Convention. 

It is desirable and even necessary to examine 
this matter closely and to begin by analysing those 
provisions of the 1931 Convention which are of 
interest. Article 1, paragraph 2, contains the defini- 
tion of substances covered by the Convention and 
says that the term “the drugs” denotes the drugs 
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enumerated in the paragraph whether partly manu- 
factured or completely refined. The enumeration 
lists exclusively what is called manufactured drugs, 
their derivatives and certain preparations. In other 
words, neither raw opium nor medicinal opium are 
included in this list and are therefore not “drugs”’ 
in the sense of the definition in the 1931 Convention. 
It-is true that both raw opium and medicinal opium 
are defined in the Convention but only in paragraph 
3 of article 1, which means that these substances 
are not falling within the term “the drugs’. And 
all provisions of the Convention apply only to ‘“‘the 
drugs” except in article 16 which requires the con- 
tracting parties to exercise supervision over raw 
materials in the possession of drug manufacturers 
and article 17 under which manufacturers are obliged 
to submit quarterly reports of their business in- 
cluding the amount of raw materials. However, in 
neither of these two articles are raw and medicinal 
opium mentioned by name. It is thus established 
that these two substances are not “drugs derived 
from opium which come within the provisions of the 
1931 Convention”. In fact the terms raw opium 
and medicinal opium do not occur in any of the arti- 
cles of the 1931 Convention except in article 1 of chap- 
ter I — Definitions. Apart from their own defini- 
tions, these terms are only found in paragraph 2 
of article 1 where they are used in order to identify 
certain preparations made directly from raw or 
medicinal opium. 


The following are the expressions used in the 
Protocol to denote narcotics: narcotic substances, 
narcotics, natural narcotic drugs, alkaloids, alkaloids 
from opium, opium alkaloids, and drugs containing 
opium alkaloids. As already explained the inter- 


‘pretation given here is that in the light of resolution 


II and the definitions of drugs in the 1931 Conven- 
tion, none of these terms can include raw or medicinal 
opium or even opium prepared for smoking pur- 
poses. On the other hand opium is defined in article 1 
of the Protocol as including all these three substances. 
The expressions alkaloids from opium, alkaloids 
and opium alkaloids could not in any case cover 
raw opium, medicinal opium, or prepared opium. 
Opium is composed of many different substances 
including various alkaloids. In order to obtain 
alkaloids from opium substances, they must be 
extracted by a chemical process. 


Furthermore, the context in which these express- 
ions are used make it quite clear that raw opium, 
etc., ... cannot be included in them. It remains now 
to see whether the other terms (narcotic substances, 
narcotic drugs, natural narcotic drugs, etc.,...) in 
the context should or should not include the opium 
substances. When the Preamble uses the expression 
““llicit traffic” in narcotic substances and speaks of 
narcotics control, the reference is and must be to 
narcotic substances including raw, medicinal and 
prepared opium. The terms natural narcotic drugs 
in the Preamble evidently refers to manufactured 
drugs (“raw materials from which natural narcotic 











drugs are obtained’’). The term ‘drugs containing 
opium alkaloids or alkaloids thereof’ occurs in 
article 7, paragraph 5, which concerns the disposal 
of seized opium and this provision can only refer to 
manufactured drugs. There is, in this paragraph, a 
special reference to medicinal opium in relation to a 
certain country’s requirements of narcotic substances 
for consumption purposes. 


The draft for what became resolution II submitted 
by the author as Rapporteur for the Fina! Act was 
much more explicit and stated that these expressions 
denoted substances and drugs falling under the 
provisions of all previous international instruments 
dealing with narcotics. However, the Conference 
thought that an enumeration of all these instru- 
ments was unnecessary and too cumbersome. 


2. Cultivation and growing 


In resolution III, there is a reference to the word 
‘cultivate’ as used in the Protocol, which should be 
understood to include the meaning of the term 
“srow’’, etc.,... This resolution was proposed by 
the United States delegation and seemed only of 
importance to that delegation, from a legal point of 
view and taking into account the United States 
legislation dealing with poppy cultivation. 


3. Ornamental poppies 


Article 4 of the Protocol contains certain provi- 
sions for the control of the poppy plant cultivated 
for purposes other than the production of opium, 
and requires, inter alia, that laws or regulations be 
enacted to ensure that opium is not produced from 
such poppy. The poppy is sometimes grown for 
ornamental purposes, either commercially by gar- 
deners for sale or in private gardens. Article 4 
might have been interpreted as requiring certain 
State control over such kind of “‘poppy cultivation” 
and this would have been very unpopular and 
difficult to apply. Some delegations hesitated in 
accepting article 4 for this very reason and the 
Conference, therefore, decided to include in the 
Final Act, as resolution IV, a declaration to the 
effect that the provisions of article 4 of the Protocol 
do not apply to poppy grown exclusively for orna- 
mental purposes. This is an illustration of how 
necessary it is, sometimes, to temper the strictness 
of international law by the use of common sense. 


4. Case of permitted export of seized opium 


The fifth resolution refers to a special case dealt 
with in paragraph 5 of article 7 of the Protocol. The 
article concerns the disposal of seized opium. The 
general principle of the article is that seized opium 
should be destroyed but it admits certain exceptions. 
One is the following: There are some countries, and 
Egypt is one, which do not manufacture drugs 
themselves and which seize large quantities of nar- 
cotic substances in the illicit traffic. As article 7 
permits the conversion of seized opium into non- 
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narcotic or, under certain conditions, into narcotic 
substances, the Conference, on the request of the 
Egyptian delegation, agreed that countries in the 
position of Egypt may export certain quantities 
of seized opium in exchange for manufactured drugs 
or for the purpose of extraction of the alkaloids and 
their return to the country in question subject to the 
consent of the Permanent Central Opium Board. 


The provisions of paragraph 5 of article 7 of the 
Protocol are amplified in resolution V, in two ways: 
firstly, it is suggested that the Permanent Central 
Opium Board should ordinarily permit such export 
if the conditions outlined in the article are fulfilled. 
Secondly, the resolution declares that such export 
may not be made or authorized until permission has 
been obtained from the Permanent Central Opium 
Board. 


5. Moisture and morphine content 


One of the most difficult problems for the interna- 
tional control authorities in obtaining an accurate 
statistical account of the production, of stocks, of 
commerce, and of international trade in opium, has 
been the absence of any international standards as 
regards the moisture and morphine content of opium. 
Due to climatic and other conditions, opium is 
subject to great variations in these respects. The 
moisture content may be as low as 10 per cent or as 
high as 50 per cent. In fact, when opium is har- 
vested, it has the form of a heavy liquid. Water is 
evaporated at various times by drying in the sun 
or otherwise. However, and subsequently, the opium 
may absorb or give away water when transported 
or even when in storage. Unless opium is shipped in 
hermetically sealed tin-lined cases, there may be a 
difference in net weight of as much as 10 per cent 
between the loading point and the point of desti- 
nation overseas. As to morphine content, due to 
soil and other conditions at the time of cultivation, 
it may vary from 7 to 8 per cent to as much as 16 or 
18 per cent, or even higher. Morphine is the narcotic 
alkaloid contained in opium, which is the mother 
substance of most drugs of addiction, including the 
very dangerous heroin. It is clear that any national 
and international control becomes illusory unless 
there is an exact knowledge of both moisture and 
morphine content and unless all statistical figures are 
reported with an indication of these two factors. 
For the Permanent Central Opium Board, which 
has the duty of keeping track of all opium produced 
and the object of international trade, the moisture 
content of opium is of primary importance. These 
matters were brought up for discussion several times, 
both in the Main Committee and in the Drafting 
Committee of the Conference. It was stated by 
several delegations that the international control 
would be almost useless unless all statistical figures 
were reported with an indication of the moisture 
content, and this was confirmed by the Chairman 
of the Permanent Central Opium Board who stated 
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that for all 25 years of the Board’s activities it had 
been conscious of the futility of its statistical control 
of world trade because of the absence of a knowledge 
of the moisture content. 


The representatives of some of the producing 
countries maintained that it was not feasible or 
practical for them to report opium with a fixed 
moisture content. They did not themselves know it 
and they were not willing to resort to guess work. 
India, on the other hand, standardizes its opium and 
always gives the statistics with a determined per- 
centage of moisture. The other producing countries 
declared that to them standardization of opium was 
both a practical and a financial impossibility. It was 
pointed out during the discussions that the P.C.O.B., 
which under articles 8 and 9 of the Protocol has the 
duty of prescribing the forms to be used by govern- 
ments when furnishing estimates and statistics, had 
the possibility of requesting that estimates and 
statistics be given with an indication of the moisture 
content. In the end all the Conference was able to do 
was to adopt resolution VIII which states exactly 
that position and which emphasizes that inter- 
national control of production and trade in opium 
based on statistics supplied by governments is an 
essential element of the limitation and regulation of 
opium in accordance with the Protocol. 


This is no real solution of the problem but this 
resolution has strengthened the hands of the 
P.C.O.B. in its efforts to obtain accurate and compa- 
rable statistics. It also places upon the Board the 
duty in collaboration especially with the producing 
countries to leave no stone unturned in finding a 
satisfactory solution. 


The Conference did not get anywhere with the 
problem of the morphine content which was raised 
several times. It was pointed out that drug manufac- 
turers handling raw opium under articles 16 and 17 
of the 1931 Convention are obliged to give full 
account for the raw opium received in their factories 
including the proportion of morphine contained in or 
producible from the opium in accordance with 
directions of the governments. There are large 
quantities of opium that never reach a drug factory 
which is the only place where this obligation exists. 
Raw opium is used both as such and in the form of 
medicinal opium and preparations of different kinds. 
It is true that under the 1925 and the 1931 Con- 
ventions governments must report to the P.C.O.B. 
the quantities of raw opium used for such purposes 
but this obligation does not extend to an accounting 
for the morphine content. Where the government is 
alert and runs an effective drug control there will 
not seem to be very great risks of morphine disappear- 
ing but, alas, thisis not the situation everywhere. The 
traffickers are always ready to take advantage of 
any weaknesses or loop-holes in the control system. 
The producing countries in this connexion recalled 
that opium sold by them for export is paid onthe basis 
of percentage of morphine per weight unit and that 
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this percentage is always ascertained by analysis by 
recognized firms of chemical analysts with world- 
wide reputation for honesty and integrity. This is all 
very well but the problems of morphine and moisture 
content are so important for the effectiveness of 
national and international control that no effort, no 
expense should be spared to arrive at some satis- 
factory solution. Seven producing countries are 
obtaining a virtual monopoly for the export trade in 
opium through the Protocol but only four of them 
are actually engaged in such trade. Is it too much to 
ask them in- their own interests as well as in the 
interest of humanity to take steps themselves to 
solve these problems as far as they are concerned ? 
One may ask how they can conduct an important 
economic activity without an accurate knowledge 
of the quality of the product they are handling. 
Perhaps they would require technical and financial 
assistance. If so, it should be provided through the 
United Nations. Any such assistance would be a 
cheap price to pay for preventing dangerous sub- 
stances from getting into the hands of illicit traffic; 
thus thousands of human beings would be saved 
from suffering untold misery and worse. The United 
Nations is now preparing a single convention on 
narcotics to replace all previous instruments in the 
field including the new Protocol and should use this 
opportunity for solving these two difficult and 
embarrassing questions. The international drug 
monopoly which was the basis of the now discarded 
so-called interim agreement on raw opium would 
probably have eliminated these obstacles to an 
effeclive control. The Narcotics Division of the 
United Nations Secretariat might do worse than to 
attack these problems. A careful study of the past 
will probably reveal possibilities for a good solution. 
The suggestion may be made that in the Single 
Convention Parties should undertake to analyse all 
opium, be they producers or consumers, for mois- 
ture and morphine content, keep opium in moisture 
and temperature controlled storage and report 
statistically to P.C.O.B. with moisture and morphine 
content. Modern techniques make this a very real 
possibility and opium is a delicate and expensive 
product which ought to be able to support the ex- 
penses involved. National and international control 
would cease to be an illusion and the opium itself 
would obtain a more stable position in the world 
markets. 


6. Local inquiries by the P.C.O.B. 


Resolution IX deals with local inquiries by the 
P.C.O.B. under paragraph 1 (d) of article 11 of the 
Protocol. This article is found in chapter IV which 
concerns international supervision and enforcement 
measures relating to the application of the Protocol 
and to the opium situation in any country or territory. 
Local inquiry is one of the administrative measures 
which also include requests for information, requests 
for explanations and proposals of remedial measures. 
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The local inquiry can only be made with the express 
consent of the government concerned. Resolution 
IX says that it is understood that the P.C.O.B, 
will resort to a local inquiry only as it may appear 
necessary for the elucidation of the situation as 
regards the observance of important provisions of the 
Protocol or where there is reason to believe that a 
gravely unsatisfactory opium situation exists. It is 
the opinion of the author that this resolution is not 
necessary but it was inserted by the Conference on 
the insistence of the representative of one of the 
producing countries. Already under article 11 of the 
Protocol a local inquiry may be proposed only if 
there is a failure to carry out substantially any 
important provision of the Protocol or if a gravely 
unsatisfactory opium situation exists. The resolution 
more or less repeats what is already in the text of 
the Protocol. Furthermore a decision to undertake a 
local inquiry requires a majority of all the members 
of the Central Board whether they are present 
at the session or not. The Board will normally ex- 
haust the other administrative measures under 
article 11 before contemplating a local inquiry which, 
as already mentioned, can only be made with the 
express consent of the government concerned. 
Finally the Board consists of serious-minded expe- 
rienced persons who under no circumstances would 
go to the length of proposing a local inquiry unless 
there was a very serious situation indeed. 


7. Definition of “year” 


There is one more technical resolution to be 
dealt with, namely No. VII, which states that 
wherever the term ‘‘year’ is used it means twelve 
months from 1 January to 31 December, in other 
words, the Gregorian calendar year. The reason 
for this resolution is the fact that all estimates, 
statistics, etc., to be furnished under the provisions 
of the Protocol, must cover exactly the same 
period independently of from which country they 
emanate; otherwise the application of the Protocol 
would be very difficult and statistics would not be 
comparable. The latter is very important as the 
P.C.O.B. has the task of seeing to it that no opium 
disappears from legitimate channels into the illicit 
traffic. Some countries would have found it easier 
to use the fiscal year or their own years which do not 
coincide with the Gregorian calendar year. There 
are, for instance, different years in use in some coun- 
tries such as Iran and Thailand. 


B. General resolutions 


Among the resolutions to be treated under this 
heading there are four which deal with prepared 
opium and quasi-medical use of opium and which 
may be considered as borderline cases between the 
technical and the general resolutions. They are 
related to the provisions of the Protocol (definition 
of opium in article 1, article 2 concerning medical 
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and scientific use, and the transitional measures in 
article 19) but they do not affect the main provisions 
of the Protocol except indirectly. The Protocol 
states in article 2 that the Parties shall limit the use 
of opium exclusively to medical and scientific needs. 
The transitional measures in article 19 permit cer- 
tain temporary exceptions from this very important 
principle in ‘favour of’? opium-smoking and quasi- 
medical use of opium. The problems involved are so 
all-important for the campaign against the abuse of 
narcotics that it seems preferable to deal with these 
resolutions in some detail in connexion with the 
general resolutions. 


1. Opium-smoking 


Resolution X is the one that deals with opium- 
smoking or the use of prepared opium. 


Opium-smoking has for many centuries been 
practised by the Chinese people. Wherever the 
Chinese have gone they carried their habit with 
them and spread it among the people in whose midst 
they settled. Opium-smoking became gradually a 
wide-spread habit not only among the Chinese but 
also among the Malays, the Indonesians, the Bur- 
mese, the Thais, the Filipinos, the Koreans, the 
Formosans, the various races in Indochina and, to 
a lesser extent, among the people of India. Up to 
the end of the Second World War there wee in most 
countries and territories of the Far East (with 
exception of the Philippines) government opium 
monopolies which manufactured prepared opium and 
sold it to smokers. The administrations derived 
important revenues from these monopolies. There 
was strong opposition to and criticism of this state 
of affairs. That governments for profit should allow 
their peoples to smoke opium, to poison themselves, 
to ruin their health and impoverish their families 
was considered immoral and indecent. From the 
other side the defence was that opium-smoking was 
deeply rooted and could not be abolished overnight; 
in any case illicit traffic in opium was so wide-spread 
that the results of prohibiting opium-smoking 
would simply tend to deliver the smokers iniv the 
hands of traffickers. The result would be worse than 
legalized and State-controlled opium-smoking which 
would ultimately lead to the suppression of the 
habit. 


The abolition of opium-smoking for a long time 
has been one of the objectives of the campaign 
against narcotics. There were provisions on the sub- 
ject already in The Hague Convention of 1912 which 
in article 6 laid down the obligation of the contract- 
ing Parties to take measures for the gradual and 
effective suppression of opium-smoking. There were 
two special conferences in Geneva in 1924-1925 and 
in Bangkok in 1931 which dealt specifically with 
opium-smoking. Between these there was the League 
of Nations Commission of Enquiry into the control 
of opium-smoking in the Far East, 1929 to 1930. In 
addition to the provisions of The Hague Convention 
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further measures towards the suppression of opium- 
smoking were embodied in the Geneva agreement 
of 1925 and the Bangkok agreement of 1931. Towards 
the end of World War II a number of governments 
concerned in the Far East or with possessions 
there — while these countries or territories were 
still under Japanese domination or occupation — 
announced that on retaking possession of their ter- 
ritories they would abolish government opium 
monopolies and suppress opium-smoking. Today the 
general situation is that opium-smoking is still per- 
mitted but only to registered smokers who are allow- 
ed only annually reduced rations. 


When the United Nations Opium Conferénce of 
1953 adopted the principle that opium may only 
be used for medical and scientific purposes it had 
to deal also with opium-smoking which is not med- 
ical or scientific use of opium, hence the transitional 
measures in article 19 of the Protocol. These are not 
dealt with in this study, which concerns only the 
Final Act, except incidentally, and in order to explain 
or clarify the relevant resolutions of the Final Act. 
The Conference also found it necessary, when 
defining opium, to include prepared opium. Other- 
wise there might have been loop-holes in the main 
provisions of the Protocol. Once prepared opium was 
mentioned in the Protocol some delegates at the 
Conference were afraid — perhaps with justifica- 
tion — lest this fact be used as an excuse for delaying 
the final suppression of opium-smoking, and they, 
therefore, proposed and the Conference accepted to 
cover this aspect of the matter in resolution X of 
the Final Act. The resolution in question recalls 
the contractual obligation of the States concerned 
to suppress opium-smoking and declares that nothing 
in the Protocol and particularly neither the inclusion 
of prepared opium in the definition of opium nor the 
presence of transitional measures may be interpreted 
as affecting their obligation to suppress opium- 
smoking finally and completely and with the least 
possible delay. Under the transitional measures legal 
opium-smoking will disappear with the death of 
the opium-smokers which have been registered as 
such on or before 30 September 1953. No person 
under 21 years of age may be registered as smoker. 


2. Quasi-medical use (eating) 


While the abolition of opium-smoking has been 
the subject of international measures ever since 
1912 it is now the first time that an international 
instrument deals with the use of opium for quasi- 
medical purposes. In popular words, this is the prob- 
lem of eating opium which has been a custom for 
centuries on the sub-continent of Asia, i. e., what is 
now India and Pakistan. The habit has also existed 
to some extent in Burma. The eating of opium to 
cure disease or to relieve pain has been part and 
parcel of the native “medical” practice from time 
immemorial. It may be compared with so-called 
household remedies which were popular in the 


Western countries before the development of modern 
medicine. 


The abolition of this use of opium, which, in fact, 
is a form of addiction, has been under discussion and 
attack for many years on the international level 
but no headway has been made as the answer always 
was that this was a deeply-rooted habit which could 
not be interfered with without serious consequences 
and which in any case was considered more or less 
harmiess. In fact the eating of opium is just as 
harmful as opium-smoking, perhaps even more so as 
the eater absorbs in his body all the morphine and 
other alkaloids contained in opium whereas the 
smoker of opium, according to chemical analysis, 
absorbs only a part of the morphine and other 
alkaloids contained in prepared opium. In this 
connexion it should be mentioned that the govern- 
ments concerned have already taken steps towards 
the abolition of quasi-medical use of opium without 
waiting for any internationally assumed obligations. 


As was the case for prepared opium it was neces- 
sary for the 1953 Opium Conference to deal with 
the eating of opium once it accepted the principle 
that opium may be used only for medical and scien- 
tific purposes. 


The principal provision of article 19 of the Protocol 
is that States concerned undertake to abolish the 
quasi-medical use of opium within a period which in 
no case may exceed fifteen years after the coming 
into force of the Protocol. 


As the Conference decided to deal with the quasi- 
medical use of opium it was necessary to provide a 
definition which should have been inserted in the 
Protocol itself. However this was not done and the 
most plausible reason is that the Conference was 
not prepared at this stage to accept a legally binding 
definition. The draft Protocol which was before the 
Conference had the definition in the body of section 
17 which dealt with reservations and which later 
became the transitional measures in article 19. 
The Conference lifted this definition from the draft 
Protocol and put it into the Final Act as resolution 
XI. The text of the definition had been proposed by 
the Chairman of the P.C.O.B. in the course of the 
1951 session of the Narcotics Commission (sixth 
session). It is important to examine this definition 
carefully and it is therefore reproduced here in 
extenso: 


“XI. The Conference, 


“Recalling the transitional measures under ar- 
ticle 19 of the Protocol regarding the use of opium 
for quasi-medical purposes, 


“Declares that the use of opium for quasi- 
medical purposes shall, for the application of the 
Protocol, denote the use of opium without medical 
aid for relief of pain other than that caused by 
addiction to opium or to other narcotic drugs, 
but shall not include: 











““(a) The use of opium dispensed in accordance 
with the provisions of article 9 of the 1925 Con- 
vention; 


““(b) The use of drugs containing opium and 


exempted under article 8 of the 1925 Convention; 
and 


“‘(c) Opium-smoking.”’ 


This definition may go further than at the time 
the Conference realized. The use of opium must be 
without medical aid and this is obvious. Otherwise 
it would be a fully legal medical use. However, 
medical aid must be taken in the western, modern 
sense. Further, the use must be for the relief of 
pain. The eating of opium for pure pleasure or 
because the eater is addicted should no longer be 
permitted and would in fact be outlawed if the defi- 
nition had been put in the Protocol itself. 


Pain is further qualified by the statement that 
it must not be pain caused by addiction to opium or 
other narcotic drugs. In other words, eating of opium 
because of a craving for it or because of abstinence 
symptoms due to habituation to opium or drugs is 
not the authorized quasi-medical use of opium. 
What remains then as permitted during the period 
prior to suppression ? Only the use for relief of pain 
caused by any other reason than addiction. It is to 
be supposed that the use of opium for the relief 
of pain in native medicine will be authorized during 
the transitional period but also the taking of opium 
by an individual who has a pain but-not even native 
medical attention. It is certainly going to be a prob- 
lem for the authorities to decide whether or not to 
authorize an individual to take opium for the relief 
of pain. It is not to be expected that licensed vendors 
of opium will be able to exercise any discretion and 
decide whether the person who wants to buy opium 
is suffering from a pain which would allow him to get 
it. However, these matters are not too important; 
the main fact is that after the transitional period 
the quasi-medical use of opium shall disappear. 
Quasi-medical use by definition doe; not include 
opium-smoking. This is of course essential because 
the governments concerned have already an obliga- 
tion to suppress opium-smoking and furthermore, in 
article 19 of the Protocol, there is no provision for 
a transitional period for final suppression. The ex- 
ceptions in (a) and (b) of resolution XI are in fact 
Medical use in accordance with the provisions of 
earlier drug conventions. 


The Conference, having admitted transitional 
measures relating to quasi-medical use decided, 
however, at the same time to appeal to the govern- 
ments concerned to make every effort to suppress 
such use as soon as possible and notwithstanding 
the maximum period allowed for in article 19 of the 
Protocol. The Conference also decided that these 
transitional measures should not be regarded as 
implying permission to relax any restrictions already 
imposed. This is the sense of resolution XII. 
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The fourth resolution dealing with quasi-medical 
use of opium is resolution XIII—a simple one 
relating to stocks of opium in the hands of licensed 
vendors who dispense opium for quasi-medical use. 
Stocks of opium are subject to limitation and regula- 
tion under the provisions of the Protocol. In fact, 
stock limitation is the central point of the whole 
Protocol as far as production, trade and use of opium 
are concerned. By definition in article 1, opium held 
by retail pharmacists and certain institutions and 
professional persons is not to be included in the 
stocks subject to limitation. The Conference agreed 
that stocks held by licensed vendors for sale for 
quasi-medical purposes were to be assimilated with 
stocks held by retail pharmacists and exempted 
from the provisions of the Protocol relating to the 
limitation of stocks. It would have been more 
logical to put this into the definition in article 1 
of the Protocol, but the Conference preferred to 
include it in the Final Act. It seems that the Con- 
ference felt disinclined to refer in the Protocol to 
quasi-medical use of opium anywhere except in the 
transitional measures. 


3. Freedom of trade 


Two of the resolutions of a general character 
concern the international trade and have at their 
origin two facts, the first being that the number of 
countries ‘authorized to produce opium for export 
has been limited to seven and the second being the 
fact that the international trade in opium had to be 
subjected to special restrictions. The Conference, 
which was well aware of the trend of the times 
towards greater freedom in international trade, 
generally speaking, was anxious to emphasize that 
restrictions on the freedom of activity of States in 
the opium trade are necessary in order to combat 
illicit traffic and protect humanity against the danger 
of addiction. On the other hand, the Conference 
found it desirable to state expressly that such 
restrictions should not be considered as a precedent 
for restrictions on the freedom of activity in inter- 
national trade in general. This is the purpose and 
contents of resolution XVI. 


4. Cartels and other combines 


The most important restriction in international 
trade is the monopoly to produce opium for export 
given to seven countries under article 6, paragraph 2 
of the Protocol. This restriction carries a danger of 
the formation of cartels or other combines by pro- 
ducers or consumers, or both. This problem has been 
the object of international discussions for approxi- 
mately fifteen years. The League of Nations con- 
sidered the problem in its proposed convention 
on limitation of opium production. At the time, 
approximately during 1936-1939, there was a ques- 
tion of applying a limitation system, which in 
practice would have given a monopoly to four 
countries only. To avoid the danger of cartels or 
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similar arrangements, the League proposed that 
prices of raw opium in the international market 
should be fixed by international agreement. The 
Opium Advisory Committee of the League stated in 
1939 that whatever system for the limitation of 
opium production and of opium trade was adopted 
(“quota” or “free order’ system), regulation of 
prices was essential in the interests both of 
producing and consuming countries, and it also 
stated that a regulation of prices would have only 
“a very slight repercussion’”’ on the retail prices paid 
by the consumer for medicaments containing drugs. 
The so-called Interim Agreement for the limitation 
of raw opium production with its international opium 
monopoly would have solved all problems concerning 
price wars and would have done away with all possi- 
bilities of cartels, but, as already mentioned, the 
Interim Agreement was abandoned in 1951. The 
draft of the Protocol approved by the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs contained a whole series of pro- 
visions on cartels, etc., in section 4, dealing with 
international trade in opium. The Conference would 
have nothing of these detailed provisions and in fact 
did not wish to see the word “‘cartel’’ appear any- 
where in the Protocol or in the Final Act. The 
matter was discussed thoroughly after the Con- 
ference had been informed in some detail of the work 
of the United Nations Committee on Restrictive 
Business Practices. In the end the Conference decid- 
ed to deal with the matter in a resolution in the 
Final Act (XV). The gist of this resolution is a 
recommendation to Parties to take all appropriate 
steps to prevent restrictive business practices to 
interfere with the normal international trade in 
opium for medical and scientific purposes at fair and 
reasonable prices, terms and conditions. As possible 
restrictive business practices are mentioned: price- 
fixing, allocation or limitation of production or 
markets, and price discrimination. Naturally, this 
recommendation is addressed equally to producing 
and consuming countries. The resolution further 
states that any matter involving restrictive business 
practices should be referred by the Parties to any 
future inter-governmental body or agency which 
might be established to deal with such questions. 


During the discussions on this problem, it was 
pointed out that in fact there was no great danger 
of producing countries holding out for unreasonable 
prices. In the past, there had been the Turko- 
Yugoslav Sales Agreement, but there had also been 
the drug manufacturers cartel. In the future if there 
were a combine on one side there would quickly be 
formed a combine by the opposite interests. Further- 
more, any country which so wished could produce 
opium for its own needs or obtain morphine by ex- 
traction from poppy straw or by import. There were 
also the possibilities in the future of replacing natu- 
ral alkaloids by synthetic drugs as soon as the manu- 
facture had been rationalized to produce synthetic 
drugs at competitive prices. It is a fact that opium 
does no longer occupy a privileged or exclusive 
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position as a raw material for narcotic drugs. Accord- 
ing to figures submitted by the Secretariat to the 
Conference there is enough poppy straw available 
in the world to produce more than twice the world’s 
medical and scientific requirements of morphine and 
its derivatives. Cartels could, of course, temporarily 
upset the markets and cause inconveniences and 
injuries but in the long run they would be ineffective 
if the purpose were to interfere with normal legiti- 
mate trade in opium. 


5. Model administrative code 


Resolution XIV, recalling the so-called model 
codes prepared by the League of Nations for the 
application of the 1925 and 1931 Conventions, 
contains a recommendation that a similar code should 
be prepared and circulated to governments for their 
guidance in implementing and applying the Protocol. 
In pursuance of this resolution the Economic and 
Social Council on 28 July 1953 requested the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs to draw up a model code 
and commentary for the application of the Protocol. 
The question of the model code is being dealt with 
in more detail in a separate article !. 


6. Measures for speeding universal application 


It has already been mentioned that success in the 
campaign against the drug evil depends altogether 
on close and universal international co-operation. 
In fact, no general drug convention can obtain the 
desired and necessary results unless it is universally 
applied. This is also the case for the Protocol which 
aims at the limitation and regulation of the opium 
production, the international trade in, and the use 
of opium. Unless the main producing-exporting 
countries and the main drug-manufacturing countries 
become Parties to the Protocol, the Protocol could 
not operate. Any of these countries remaining 
outside could completely upset the limitation 
scheme. Realizing the importance of as universal an 
application as possible, the Conference, in article 21 
of the Protocol, has inserted certain provisions to 
the effect that the Protocol will not come into force 
until at least 25 States have become Parties, in- 
cluding not less than 3 of the producing-exporting 
countries and at least 3 of 9 manufacturing countries 
listed in the article. Furthermore, the Conference 
emphasized the need for the Protocol becoming 
applicable with the least possible delay and, in 
resolution I of the Final Act, it addressed a request 
to the Economic and Social Council and to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to use 
their best endeavours to ensure: (a) that the Protocol 
comes into force as soon as possible, and (b) that it 
be ratified or adhered to by as many States as possible. 
The Conference went even further by the request 
to the Economic and Social Council and to the 
Secretary-General to make every effort to ensure the 
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implementation of the Protocol so far as may be 
practicable by States which do not become Parties. 


By this resolution, both the Economic and Social 
Council and the Secretary-General have been given 
very important and difficult tasks. The Economic 
and Social Council, as a regular procedure, reviews 
the state of ratification of international instruments 
concluded under the auspices of the United Nations 
and, from time to time, adopts resolutions urging 
ratification and accession. The most active work, 
without doubt, falls upon the Secretariat. Ratifica- 
tion and adhesion, as the case may be, are at best 
very slow in forthcoming and have to follow some- 
times lengthy constitutional procedures. Many 
States require that the implementing legislation 
be enacted before the question of ratification or 
accession is even submitted to the constitutional 
bodies involved. 


There is a very interesting precedent in regard to 
the coming into force of the Limitation Convention 
of 1931, which also required 25 ratifications or 
adhesions. The Conference, which drew up this 
Convention, was very conscious of the urgency of 
its coming into force and included in the Protocol of 
Signature a provision to the effect that, if the Con- 
vention had not come into force within two years 
(ie., July 13th, 1933), the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations should bring the matter 
before the Council of the League. The Council would 
either convene a new Conference of all States which 
had signed, ratified or adhered tq the Convention, 
in order to consider the situation or take such other 
measures as it deemed necessary. The States con- 
cerned agreed in advance to be present at such a 
Conference. The Secretariat of the League developed 
an intense activity, and individual States, partic- 
ularly the United States of America, made diplo- 
matic démarches in the capitals of many countries. 
A most valuable contribution was made by a number 
of international and national private organizations 
which pushed action by governments through 
various means. Fortunately, these activities proved 
effective and the Limitation Convention came into 
force a few days before the time limit, mentioned 
above. The task, this time, is probably more difficult 
for various reasons. Although the Protocol deals 
with a very important matter, it has a limited scope 
(opium alone). The countries which are materially 
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affected by the Protocol are relatively few. Countries 
which are neither producing-exporting or drug- 
manufacturing countries may hesitate to become 
parties fearing a great deal of additional adminis- 
trative work and expense. For these countries, it is 
well to remember that universal application of a 
narcotic drugs instrument is essential. Every country, 
however small and however unaffected and uncon- 
cerned, may need protection and must help to protect 
other countries against the drug evil. The strength 
of a chain is only the strength of its weakest link. 


It is important that the Secretariat of the United 
Nations should at once plan its campaign to speed 
up the coming into force of the Protocol and it 
may do well in enlisting the assistance of influential 
private organizations which made such a successful 
contribution during the years 1931 to 1933. 


7. Assumption of functions by the United Nations 


The last of the resolutions of the Final Act (X VII) 
is of a formal and legal character. In it, the Confer- 
ence requests the directing organs of the United 
Nations (Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly) to approve the acceptation of 
the functions and responsibilities attributed by the 
Protocol to organs of the United Nations and to take 
steps to assess to non-members of the United Nations 
their fair share of the expenses borne by the United 
Nations on account of the application of the Protocol. 


* 
* * 


It will be seen from the above that the resolutions 
contained in the Final Act are on the whole of great 
importance and essential for an effective application 
of the Protocol. As already mentioned, some of 
these resolutions ought to have had their place 
among the provisions of the Protocol itself rather 
than those of the Final Act. As it is, they are in the 
Final Act and it is well to keep in mind always that 
these resolutions, by this fact, do not constitute any 
binding obligations for governments which become 
Parties to the Protocol. However, as already men- 
tioned, there is a moral obligation and the greatest 
incentive for governments to observe the resolutions 
lies in the fact that the Conference, at which over 
40 States were represented, unanimously adopted 
the Final Act with its resolutions. 





Model Administrative Codes to 


and Commentaries on 


International Narcoties Instruments 


By Bertil A. Renborg 


The International Opium Conference, which was 
held at United Nations Headquarters, New York, 
in May and June of this year, adopted a Protocol 
for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and 
wholesale trade in, and use of opium. In the Final 
Act of the Conference, a recommendation was in- 
cluded to the effect that the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs of the United Nations should elaborate 
a model administrative code which would guide 
governments as far as possible in framing necessary 
legislative and administrative measures for the 
application in their territories of the Protocol. 
The recommendation recalled the model codes for 
the application of the 1925 and 1931 drug Con- 
ventions which had been drawn up by the Opium 
Advisory Committee of the League of Nations and 
which had been of considerable value to a number 
of governments. 


The origin of the model code to the 1925 Conven- 
tion was a suggestion made at the tenth session of 
the Opium Advisory Committee (1927) by the 
representative of Italy, Senator Cavazzoni, who sub- 
mitted to the Committee a memorandum formulating 
a number of rules in accordance with which he 
thought that the administrative control of the drug 
traffic should be organized. 


A sub-committee was appointed to study the 
matter and the result was the model administrative 
code which was adopted by the Opium Advisory 
Committee at its eleventh session (1928). 


The Conference which met in 1931 and which 
drew up the Convention for the limitation of the 
manufacture of narcotic drugs found that the model 
administrative code to the 1925 Convention had 
been of considerable value to a number of govern- 
ments and recommended that a similar code should 
be drawn up by the Opium Advisory Committee 
before the coming into force of the new Convention. 
This code was also prepared by a sub-committee 
and approved by the Committee itself. The two 
codes were issued together in the League of Nations 
document No. C.774.M.365.1932.X1., dated Geneva, 
17 November 1932, and entitled: ‘““Model adminis- 
trative code to the International Opium Conven- 
tions of 1925 and 1931”. 


There are two other documents which should be 
mentioned here. One is the historical and technical 
stud’, of the Limitation Convention of 1931 prepared 
by the Opium Traffic Section of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations in accordance with a deci- 
sion taken by the 1931 Conference at its closing 
meeting. This document bears League of Nations 
number C.191.M.136.1937.XI., dated October 1937. 
The other document is entitled: ‘Notes on the prepa- 
ration of estimates (Form B (L))”’ and was elaborated 
by the Drug Supervisory Body to facilitate the work 
of governments in submitting estimates of drugs 
requirements in accordance with the provisions of 
the 1931 Convention. This document was issued 
by the Secretariat of the League of Nations on 15 
November 1937 and carried League of Nations 
document No. C.521.M.362.1937.X1. 


When the Economic and Social Council, at its 
session in Geneva in the summer of 1953, considered 
the results of the United Nations Opium Conference 
of the same year, it approved the recommendation 
that a model code to the Opium Limitation Protocol 
should be prepared by the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. But the Council went further and requested 
the Commission to draw up a model code and com- 
mentary to be circulated to governments. The 
Council had probably in mind a document similar 
to the historical and technical study to the 1931 
Convention. 


The United Nations Narcotics Commission and 
the Secretariat hence have the duty of preparing 
material which could be used both in a model 
administrative code and in a commentary to the 
Protocol of 1953. Both kinds of material are im- 
portant and will greatly facilitate to governments 
the implementation of the Protocol. They will be 
of the greatest utility in ensuring an effective and 
also somewhat uniform application in the various 
countries. The preparation of this draft is very 
urgent. Governments should have it at their disposal, 
as soon as possible, so that they may be guided by 
it in preparing their legislative and administrative 
measures. The model code to the 1925 Convention 
was first issued in 1928 almost simultaneously with 
the coming into force of the Convention. The model 
code for the Limitation Convention came out in 
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1932 well ahead of the coming into force of the 
Convention itself (10 July 1933). 


The model codes to the 1925 and 1931 Conven- 
tions contained general interpretation of the arti- 
cles of the Convention, amplification of certain texts 
and practical recommendations or suggestions of 
how the provisions should be applied. 

The Code to the 1925 Convention has four different 
chapters: I. General Provisions, Licences, Guaran- 
ties; II. Manufacture; III. Import and Export; 
IV. Internal Trade. It should be remembered that 
the 1925 Convention was the first drug instrument 
which contained specific and detailed provisions on 
how drug control should be organized and, as a 
consequence, the model Code dealt in great detail 
with the practical application of the articles of the 
Convention. In a general sense, the Code may be 
said to have spelt out in a language easy toread and 
to understand the legal texts of the Convention. 
This Code does not follow the various articles 
themselves but deals with the provisions in a running 
text under appropriate headings. 


In some cases, the model Code went further than 
the Convention itself. For instance, under concen- 
tration and unification of supervision the Code sug- 
gests that wherever possible the supervision of the 
trade in narcotics as a whole should be in the hands 
of a single authority or that, in any case, steps should 
be taken to establish co-ordination when several 
authorities were involved. This is not based on any 
specific provision in the Convention and could have 
been only considered as arecommendation. A specific 
obligation in this respect was, in fact, introduced 
in the Limitation Convention of 1931. Similarly, in 
dealing with licences for manufacturers and dealers 
in drugs, the Code makes very detailed suggestions 
which have no counterpart in the Convention itself. 


The Convention gives the principles and general 
rules while the Code carries them out in more detail 
and adapts them to practical use. 


The Code to the 1931 Convention follows the 
same lines except that the comments are attached 
to the articles to which they refer. Not all articles 
are mentioned because it was decided not to include 
in the Code any provisions which were already clearly 
indicated in the Convention itself. Instead of going 
into great detail with regard to the contents of the 
Code, it is enough to say that it is, on the whole, 
similar to the Code of the 1925 Convention. Further, 
this Code does not repeat the contents of the previous 
Code. 

The two codes are valid together for the two 
Conventions, which complete each other and remain 
in full force. The Code to the Limitation Convention 
concentrates on such matters as stocks, estimates, 
limitation of manufacture, special restrictions and 
the new control measures. Again the objective was 
to give practical suggestions, clarify and to some 
extent interpret the legal texts in view of their 
practical application. This Code has an important 
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annex, composed of two parts: firstly, suggestions 
as to suitable methods on preparing drug estimates, 
and, secondly, examples of methods used in some 
countries (Netherlands, Switzerland, United King- 


dom and United States) for compiling consumption 
statistics. 


After the coming into force of the 1931 Conven- 
tion and after the Supervisory Body had had some 
years of experience in applying the estimates system, 
the need was felt for a practical guide to be used by 
officials who had to deal with estimates. The Super- 
visory Body had noticed many erroneous interpreta- 
tions of the legal texts and differences in application 
by various governments; these matters caused diffi- 
culties to the working of the estimates system. 
The ‘“‘Notes on the preparation of the Estimates” 
were therefore prepared and issued in 1937. They 
are in two parts, one for countries which manufacture 
or convert drugs, and the other for countries which 
import their drug requirements. 

The document follows closely the special form on 
which estimates are to be furnished and explains 
how each heading should be filled in and how the 
amounts are to be calculated. Of special interest is 
the suggestion made by the Supervisory Body that 
estimates of quantities required to bring or reduce 
reserve stocks or government stocks to the desired 
levels should not be sent in together with the ordinary 
annual estimates, but as supplementary estimates 
after the end of the year. The reason for this sug- 
gestion was a simple, practical one. Additions to 
stocks or deductions from them are to be calculated 
on the stocks existing at the end of a certain year, 
but naturally refer to the following year. Annual 
estimates are prepared in the summer, at which 
time it is impossible for governments to estimate 
with any accuracy how much additional or less 
stock they would require. This can only be done 
once the actual levels of stocks as per 31 December 
have been ascertained. 


In its comparative shortness and simplicity, this 
document greatly facilitated an effective applica- 
tion of the estimates system both for governments 
and for the Supervisory Body. 


The Historical and Technical Study of the 1931 
Convention (here called the Commentary) is a much 
more ambitious and important document than the 
model codes. It took the League of Nations over six 
years to prepare it. It is a commentary in the true 
sense of the word, inasmuch as it explains, amplifies 
and discusses every article and every paragraph of 
the Convention which is not altogether self-explana- 
tory. 

The commentary has a very important intro- 
duction which passes in review the previous con- 
ventions, points to their interrelation to the new 
convention and outlines its mechanism. The com- 
mentary then takes up each article by itself and, 
where necessary, comments on the whole text or on 
any particular word or set of words. The commentary 
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draws very largely from the discussions which were 
held at the Conference and from the experience of 
the application of earlier conventions in appropriate 
cases. 

The document is a very detailed technical one 
which can be readily understood only by those who 
have an intimate knowledge of drug control and 
practical experience in its application both on na- 
tional and international levels. The commentary 
is in daily use everywhere by those officials who 
have to administer the Conventions and the national 
drug laws and regulations. 


Following these short descriptions of the various 
documents which were used to facilitate the appli- 
cation of the 1925 and 1931 Conventions, it seems 
appropriate to give some attention to the model 
administrative code and the proposed commentary 
to the 1953 Protocol which are to be prepared in 
accordance with the wish of the Conference and the 
decision of the Economic and Social Council. 

The first question to be studied is the timing of 
the issue of this material. It seems that it should be 
issued as soon as possible so as to be available to 
governments when they prepare the legislative and 
administrative measures for the application of the 
Protocol. This is the direct and first objective and 
is expressly mentioned with regard to the Protocol 
in resolution XIV of the Final Act adopted by the 
Conference. The crucial point in the application of 
an international instrument is naturally the laws and 
regulations which have to be issued to give effect to it. 
They guide the administrative practice and in fact 
are decisive for the effectiveness of the control. If 
the laws and regulations are poor, the application 
will be poor and amendments or improvements have 
to be considered after a little while. It is therefore 
of the greatest importance that the initial measures 
are as good and as complete as possible. It is here that 
the contents of both the code and the commentary 
would have the greatest importance. It might be 
said that it would probably be better if the draft 
were prepared after there has been some experience 
of the application of the Protocol. On balance, how- 
ever, the preference must be to get it out without 
delay and then to revise it later if found necessary. 


Furthermore, there are now available persons 
with expert knowledge and long experience of drug 
control in general and opium control in particular. 
Such experts would have no difficulty in drawing 
up such a draft, even in the absence of any experience 
of the working of the new Protocol. It can only be 
repeated that the quicker the draft is available (the 
summer of 1954 would be a desirable target), the 
more effect it will have on the implementation of 
the Protocol in the various countries. The Protocol 
itself is somewhat complicated and does not provide 
by itself a complete solution of the problem of the 
limitation of world production of raw opium to the 
world’s medical and scientific needs. The success 
or failure of the Protocol will very largely depend 
on the application measures taken by the Parties. 
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The ideal solution would probably be to issue all 
the material together. However, the fact that the 
commentary might require much more time than the 
model code militates against this solution. The Com- 
mentary to the 1931 Convention did not appear until 
the Autumn of 1937 but this delay was not altogether 
necessary and was due to special circumstances. 
With consistent and persistent work by experts, 
the draft of the commentary could be completed 
by the Secretariat in time for the next session of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs (May 1954). The 
first draft of the model code could be prepared in a 
month or two. In any case its contents will have to be 
discussed and approved by the Commission in May 
next if it is available then. It is to be hoped that 
it will not be necessary for the Secretariat to wait 
for formal instructions by the Commission before 
it begins its preparation of the draft. If the Secretariat 
had to wait for such instructions it might be years 
before the work could be done. 


The suggestion of a commentary to the Protocol 
was made at the recent session of the Economic and 
Social Council by the representative of China and 
from the discussions in the Social Committee of the 
Council it appears that the intention was to leave 
it to the Narcotics Commission to decide whether 
to prepare both a model code and a commentary, 
or either, or a combination of the two. 


The draft ought to have a fairly full introduction 
or a first chapter which would contain a general 
analysis of the principles underlining the Protocol, 
the main provisions through which it is intended to 
achieve the aims of the Protocol and the mechanism 
itself. Special attention is drawn to the desirability 
of including a study of the effects on world production 
of raw opium of the provisions concerning limitation 
of stocks; these provisions form perhaps the most 
important piece of mechanism of the Protocol. By 
using statistical information of the past it would be 
possible to work out a fairly accurate approximation 
of the total amount of world stocks which producing, 
manufacturing and consuming countries will be 
authorized to keep each year. Such a study would 
make it possible to compare stocks held by pro- 
ducing-exporting countries and stocks held by the two 
groups of consuming countries. Even more interesting 
and illuminating for an appreciation of the effect- 
iveness of the limitation scheme of the Protocol 
would be a comparison between authorized amounts 
of total world stocks and world requirements for 
medical and scientific needs. Allowances could easily 
be made for the quantity of raw opium which still 
temporarily would be used for the manufacture of 
smoking-opium and for quasi-medical purposes 
(eating). 


The model administrative code, it is suggested, 
might follow the text of the Protocol article by 
article and wherever necessary give explanations of 
the text, outline what the provisions are intended to 
achieve and how that purpose will be achieved. In 














appropriate places the code should refer to the 
resolutions of the Final Act and explain their effects 
on the application and interpretation of the legal 
text of the Protocol. It would seem that the main 
attention should be given to the following subjects: 
Definitions (article 1), Control in producing countries 
(article 3), Control of the poppy plant (article 4), 
Limitation of stocks (article 5), International trade 
in opium (article 6) and Disposal of seized opium 
(article 7). These are the principal operative articles 
affecting the implementation and the application of 
the Protocol and this is where practical advice is most 
necessary already at the outset. The provisions deal- 
ing with estimates and statistics will be dealt with 
by the Permanent Central Opium Board when it 
prepares the forms for the use of governments. 
Furthermore for a long term already administrations 
have acquired experience in furnishing such informa- 
tion. It does not seem necessary, therefore, to devote 
much space to explain the estimates and statistics 
system under the Protocol. Chapter IV, which 
concerns international supervision and enforcement 
measures, does not at this juncture require a detailed 
study and explanation and the interpretation and 
application of these provisions can safely be left in 
the capable and experienced hands of the Central 
Board. In regard to article 14 (Measures of Imple- 
mentation) some suggestions may be made regarding 
matters to be covered by laws and regulations if not 
already in existence. The transitional measures in 
article 19 (Opium-Smoking and Quasi-Medical Use) 
should be studied in some detail and this ought to 


expedite the final suppression of these two forms of 
addiction. 


A very useful contribution to the successful appli- 
cation of the Protocol would be a somewhat detailed 
treatment of the system of control in opium-pro- 
ducing countries and of the government opium 
monopolies which the Protocol has in mind although 
the word monopoly is not used. In the past a great 
deal of the opium which has passed into the illicit 
traffic has been diverted from some of the producing 
countries. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that control in producing countries becomes as 
effective as possible. This will depend on the func- 
tions, organization and administration of the govern- 
ment agencies which, under the Protocol, will be 
solely responsible for organizing and controlling 
cultivation, for acquiring the opium produced, for 
keeping the opium stocks and for engaging in whole- 
sale trade, import and export of opium. 


It may not be amiss to draw attention to some of 
the more important points which might be dealt 
with in the model code. 


For instance, in regard to article 2, it is desirable 
to note the transitional provisions in article 19 which 
temporarily modify the principle expressed in article 
2 that opium may be used exclusively for medical 
and scientific needs. Most countries no doubt al- 
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ready have legislation which assures this but it 
would be necessary ‘that all countries review their 
legislation on this point. Naturally, the countries 
which still permit opium-smoking and the quasi- 
medical use of opium should make sure that their 
laws are adapted to the principle in article 2 at least 
when final suppression of all non-medical use of 
opium is being achieved. The Conventions of 1925 
and 1931 and the model codes to them furnish 
ample help in preparing national and international 
control in application of article 2. 


As already has been mentioned, control in pro- 
ducing countries is of vital importance in order to 
prevent escape of opium into the illicit traffic and 
the provisions concerning control in producing 
States in article 3, therefore, should be given full 
explanations with practical suggestions for their 
application. The first point to be made is that all 
provisions of article 3 apply to every producing 
country which cultivates the poppy for the produc- 
tion of raw opium and not only to the seven pro- 
ducing-exporting States mentioned in article 6. 
Licensing and control of cultivation are the funda- 
mental factors to ensure that no opium disappears 
from producing countries into illicit channels. 
Licence to cultivate should be issued only to individ- 
uals, be non-transferable, issued annually, be 
revocable at the discretion of the issuing authority 
and, of course, state that the whole crop must be 
delivered to the competent authorities. There must be 
provided severe penalties for violations of the licence 
conditions. The licence should also indicate as exactly 
as possible the number of hectares on which the 
poppy may be cultivated and this area should as 
far as possible be identifiable (cadastral survey). 
Some suggestions should be made as regards the 
inspection which must be continuous from sowing 
until the government takes over the crop. Inspectors 
having the position of State officials should be 
stationed permanently in sufficient numbers in the 
regions where poppy cultivation is authorized 
(article 3, paragraph 2). 

It is desirable to mention that the government 
agency or agencies responsible for cultivation and 
handling of the crop should be established by law 
and have their functions, prerogatives and responsi- 
bilities clearly defined in such law. 


The model code might very well devote some 
space to the problem of stocks to be maintained by 
the competent agency. Such problems as method 
of collecting opium from cultivators, temporary 
storage in producing regions, transfer to govern- 
ment’s central warehouse and protection for the 
crop during all these operations should be dealt 
with. Another important point is conditions of 
storage in the central warehouse, recording and 
book-keeping and also, of course, the problem of 
control of the moisture content. Practical suggestions 
on all these matters will be helpful to governments 
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and will contribute to the establishment of an effect- 
ive control system. 


Article 5 which is the central point in the whole 
limitation scheme and which concerns the limitation 
of stocks in all countries, requires a full treatment 
in the model code. In the first place, attention 
should be drawn to the preamble of the article 
which indicates that the purpose of the limitation 
of stocks is to limit to medical and _ scientific 


needs the quantity of opium produced in the 


world. Paragraph 1 states that for that purpose, 
production, export and import of opium shall be 
regulated so as to ensure that stocks in any country 
shall, on the last day of any year, not exceed the 
limits indicated in the subsequent paragraphs of 
the article. It may be pointed out that these provi- 
sions tie in with article 2 and article 6 which require 
that opium be used, imported and exported for 
medical and scientific purposes only. 


As regards the methods of calculating the maxi- 
mum stocks it is important to note that as far as 
producing-exporting countries are concerned, only 
exports in the past for medical and scientific pur- 
poses may be taken into account. This is expressly 
said and is further confirmed by the fact that the 
basis of calculation shall be the statistics examined 
and published by the Permanent Central Board. 
Only exports which have been made after 1 January 
1946 may be included. If a producing country 
should have exported opium for use as prepared 
opium, or for quasi-medical use, such exports may 
not be taken into account and, naturally, the same 
applies to exports which have not reached their 
legitimate destinations. 


The methods for calculating maximum stocks for 
drug manufacturing countries and for purely con- 
suming countries are fairly well defined. For the 
former group, however, it would seem logical to 
include only opium used for the manufacture of 
alkaloids, although the wording is somewhat am- 
biguous and although a case might be made for in- 
cluding also quantities of opium consumed as such. 
It might be recalled that by definition in chapter I, 
opium includes both raw, medicinal, and prepared 
opium. A reference should be made here to the 
transitional measures in article 19 which permitsa 
State making the required declaration to include in 
its maximum stocks the amount of raw opium con- 
sumed for quasi-medical purposes in the two pre- 
ceding years. There is no corresponding provision 
for countries which temporarily permit the smoking 
of opium. 


As regards article 6 which deals with the inter- 
national trade in opium the model code should draw 
attention to the fact that only opium produced in 
any of the seven States mentioned in paragraph 
2 (a) may be imported and exported but it is 
not necessary that exports should come directly 
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from these countries. In other words re-export trade 
is permitted. Furthermore, paragraph 3 of article 6 
permits a country to import and export exclusively 
for its own domestic consumption opium produced 
in any of its territories but only in quantities not 
exceeding the needs for one year. Such opium may 
not be exported outside the territorial limits of the 
country and such possessions as it may have. 


Paragraph 4 of article 6 deals with the applica- 
tion of the system of import certificates and export 
authorizations under the Geneva Convention of 
1925. Article 18 of that Convention stipulates that 
a party should apply the system vis-a-vis a country 
not Party, as far as circumstances permit. This 
exception has been abolished by the Protocol as far 
as opium is concerned and Parties to the Protocol 
must apply integrally all the relevant provisions of 
the Geneva Convention even in relation to a non- 
party. 


The above points are some of those which might 
be covered in the model administrative code to the 
Protocol. They have been chosen more or less at 
random, but as representing essential matters. 
It is of course not the purpose of this article to do 
more than point to the general nature of the model 
code and as an exemplification make reference to 
some of the most important questions which the 
code might deal with. 


As regards the material pertaining to the commen- 
tary, the corresponding document prepared for the 
1931 Convention may well serve as a useful model. 
The space available here does not permit a detailed 
analysis of its possible contents. It is important 
that it should be concise, easy to understand by 
the use of simple and, as far as possible, non-tech- 
nical language. "Whatever suggestions or explana- 
tions are given should as far as possible be justified 
by reference tothe discussions at the 1953 Conference, 
to previous conventions and to established prece- 
dents and practices. 


Both the model code and the commentary, it is 
suggested, should emphasize the urgent necessity 
of a universal application of the Protocol and of its 
coming into force with the least possible delay. 
After many years of discussions, attempts and 
efforts, the international bodies dealing with nar- 
cotic drugs have finally reached the first step in 
dealing with the paramount question of limitation 
of raw materials (in this case opium). The Single 
Convention which is under preparation and which 
will include limitation of raw opium should, it is 
understood, outline a more effective limitation 
scheme. 


Pending this, however, it is absolutely essential 
that the Protocol should be given a fair chance of 
achieving the best possible results. 
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In conclusion, it seems desirable again to empha- 
size two points. First, that the model code and the 
commentary in combination will be of the greatest 
help to the administrations and will greatly contrib- 
ute to a correct and effective implementation of 
the Protocol; if effectively applied, the Protocol will 
also result in a good and easy international super- 
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vision. The second point is that there is a great 
urgency to get the work out in as many languages 
as may be found desirable and possible. There 
should be no unnecessary delays and the information 
and directions ought to be in the hands of the 
Parties to the Protocol at the time they are preparing 
their legislative and administrative measures. 













Achievements of the 





United Nations Opium Conference 


By Dr. Auguste Lindt, 


The results of the United Nations Opium Confer- 
ence held in May and June 1953 may be assessed 
both in relation to the situation resulting from 
nearly half a century of international endeavour 
in the field of narcotics control and in relation to 
what it is practical to accomplish at this moment 
in international affairs. The narcotics conventions 
adopted under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions represented a great stride in international 
co-operation. International machinery was estab- 
lished and operated effectively to watch contin- 
uously the course of lawful international trade and 
of the illicit traffic. Treaty provisions came into 
force to limit the manufacture and regulate the 
distribution of narcotics. Most of the countries of the 
world chiefly concerned, whether as producers, 
manufacturers or victim countries, bound them- 
selves to enact complementary national legislation 
and to regulate manufacture and distribution. There 
followed dramatic reductions in the quantities of 
narcotics moving in many traditional channels 
of traffic. However, the League conventions did not 
constitute a legal obligation to limit the production 
of opium, coca leaves and cannabis to medical and 
scientific needs. This was a serious gap in the system 
because a considerable part of the existing produc- 
tion continued to flow into the illicit trade and also 
to become available to clandestine manufacturers. 
In this period, however, all attempts to secure 
limitation of production of raw materials failed. 

When the United Nations took up the whole 
question after World War II, the illicit traffic was 
flowing at a high level. It is true that the war had 
broken up some trade routes, where the frontier 
of the embattled alliances lay across them; in other 
areas, the breakdown of internal controls had allowed 
smuggling to flourish freely. Although new synthetics 
were being produced in increasing quantities, opium, 
together with its derivatives, morphine, codeine 
and heroin, continued to be the most important 
drug in use in the world for both medical and for 
illegal purposes. Thus the question of the limitation 
of the production of raw opium presented itself to the 
United Nations as one of the most pressing questions, 
together with the need for bringing the new syn- 
thetics under control and the re-establishment in 
full vigour of direct countermeasures against the 
illicit traffic. 





President of the United Nations Opium Conference, Permanent Observer of Switzerland to the United Nations 
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The United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs took up the question of a very radical solution, 
namely, the creation of an international opium 
monopoly which would have been the only agency 
authorized to buy and sell opium for international 
trade. After many conferences, however, at which 
this proposal was very fully and carefully considered, 
the Commission and the Economic and Social 
Council came to the conclusion that the present 
world situation was not favourable to such a solution, 
and came forth with a scheme for limiting the pro- 
duction ofopium by indirect means. It was this latter 
plan which the United Nations Opium Conference 
had to discuss. 


The Protocol adopted by the Conference is based 
on two guiding ideas: 


(a) Free trade in opium should be maintained in 
so far as this is compatible with the limitation of 
production and with the maintenance of effective 
government control; 


(b) The methods applied for controlling the manu- 
facture of, and trade in manufactured narcotic drugs 
should also be applied to opium in so far as this is 
consistent with the nature of opium as an agricul- 
tural product. 


The provisions of the Protocol may be summed 
up as follows: 


(a) The production of opium would be limited 
with a view to reducing the amounts harvested to 
the amounts needed to achieve this aim. Different 
levels of maximum opium stocks are set depending 
on the position of a State as exporter of opium 
produced in its territory, as manufacturer or im- 
porter of narcotic drugs. Each State would be re- 
quired not to hold opium stocks in excess of a speci- 
fied maximum amount. The maximum amount 
would in the case of the opium-exporting countries, 
listed in the paragraph following, be equal to two 
and a half years’ requirements for manufacture of 
opium alkaloids and export of opium, in the case of 
any other country, which manufactures opium 
alkaloids to its ‘“‘normal’’ requirements for a period 
of two years, and in the case of all the other countries 
to the total amount of opium consumed during the 
preceding five years. Opium held by, or under the 
control of the government for military purposes, 
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Left to right: Mr. Dragan Nikolic (Yugoslavia), Chairman of the Drafting Committee of the Conference; Dr. Auguste Lindt (Switzerland) 
President of the Conference; Mr. Charles Vaille (France), Chairman of the Main Committee of the Conference. 


would not be considered in the computation of 
these maxima. 


(b) The number of States which would be per- 
mitted to export opium produced in their own ter- 
ritories would be limited to seven, i.e., Bulgaria, 
Greece, India, Iran, Turkey, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Yugoslavia. Each country 
would be authorized to produce opium for its domes- 
tic needs. 


(c) The use of opium would be limited to medical 
and scientific needs. The Protocol provides, however, 
for temporary exceptions in favour of countries 
which do not have sufficient medical facilities and 
which permit the use of. opium without medical 
assistance mainly for the relief of pain (quasi-medical 
use of opium). A time limit of fifteen years is set 
after which such use of opium would have to be 
discontinued. The Protocol would also permit 
opium-smoking by people, not minors, who are 
addicted to this practice and who would be registered 
to this end on 30 September 1953. 


(d) The Protocol provides for control measures 
as follows: 


(i) On the national level: Governments which 
would permit the cultivation of the opium poppy 
for the production ofopium would be required to 
establish a governmental machinery which would 
amount to a national monopoly of the production 
of, and international and wholesale trade in opium, 
Only licensed farmers would be permitted to culti- 
vate the poppy for the production of opium. Each 
licence would fix the acreage on which such cultiva- 
tion is permitted. States which permit the cultivation 
of the poppy for other purposes than for the produc- 


tion of opium (e.g., for seeds or oil) would be called 
upon to ensure that opium is not produced from such 
poppies and that the extraction of alkaloids from 
poppy straw is adequately controlled. All gov- 
ernments would be required to apply the import 
certificate and export authorization system to opium 
and not to permit the import of opium from States 
not parties to the Protocol. 


(ii) On the international level: A system of estimates 
of the area to be cultivated with the opium poppy 
for the production of opium, of the opium harvest 
and opium requirements should enable the Drug 
Supervisory Body, established under the Geneva 
Convention of 1931, to advise the governments con- 
cerned as to the desirable size of the opium crop 
and thus as to the acreage to be cultivated. A system 
of statistical returns would in addition enable the 
Permanent Central Opium Board to supervise the 
execution, by governments, of important provisions 
of the Protocol. If the Board has reasons to assume 
that a gravely unsatisfactory opium situation exists 
in a country, it would also be authorized to arrange 
a local inquiry, but only with the express consent 
of the government concerned. In general, the 
execution of the Protocol relies on the good faith of 
the Parties and on the strength of public opinion 
resulting from criticism by the Board. In very ex- 
treme cases the Board would, however, be author- 
ized to recommend or impose an import and/or 
export embargo on opium. The rights of the country 
concerned are protected by procedural guarantees 
such as the right to be heard, and in the case of the 
imposition of an embargo, by the right of appeal to 
a special appeal body to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the International Court of Justice. 
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(e) The Protocol adopts, in agreement with the 
existing narcotics conventions, the principle of 
universality. In respect of States not parties to the 
Protocol or of territories to which the Protocol 
would not apply, the Permanent Central Opium 
Board would accordingly be authorized to adopt 
measures provided for in the Protocol and intended 
to appeal to public opinion and, in the very extreme 
cases referred to above, to recommend or impose 
an embargo on the import and/or export of opium 
and opium derivatives. 


It seems to me that the countries which sup- 
ported it can thus fairly sustain the following positive 
claims for the Protocol: 


1. It is the first international treaty aimed at the 
limitation of production. 


2. It contains the important declaration of the 
principle: ““The Parties shall limit the use of opium 
exclusively to medical and scientific needs”’. 


3. There are important provisions for strength- 
ening national control in countries which produce 
opium. 


4. As regards international enforcement, the prin- 
ciple of a local inquiry (with the consent of the 
government concerned) is included, as is also the 
severe eventual sanction of a mandatory embargo 


(subject to appeal) on imports and exports of 
opium. 


5. It contains a new type form of territorial appli- 
cation clause which, embodying a compromise 
between States which have and States which do not 
have dependent territories, should enable it to be 
applied without substantial delay in almost all ter- 
ritories of the world. 


It is, of course, true that some of these provisions 
do not go so far as many would have wished. In 
particular, the provisions regarding “regulation” 
of production are considerably stronger than those 
of ‘‘limitation’’, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
possible to reduce further in the future the maximum 
stocks of opium in the world. 


But in international conferences of this kind it 
is always necessary to strike a balance between the 
ideal and the necessity of obtaining sufficient signa- 
tures to bring the resulting treaty into force; and 
it seems to me that the Protocol embraced the great- 
est possible measure of agreement obtainable at the 
present moment. In conception, it is an interim 
Protocol on which further progress may be based. 
Throughout the history of the international con- 
ventions on narcotics the level of support and com- 
pliance has depended on public opinion backing up 
the principles of the conventions, quite as much or 
more as on the details of their mechanics, and this 
Protocol was framed in full recognition of the force 
of public opinion. In this way, the Protocol is capa- 
ble of making a very useful contribution to the inter- 
national control system: 















OFFICIAL 






The task of codifying all existing international 
instruments for the control of narcotics in a single 
convention was the major concern of the eighth 
session of the United Nations Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, held at UN Headquarters from 30 
March to 24 April 1953. 

The Commission studied and formulated its 
recommendations on 19 out of 51 proposed sections 
of the new convention. At its seventh session, the 
Commission had considered twelve sections. Thus, 
nineteen sections of the proposed single convention 
remain to be examined by the Commission before 
the final draft can be submitted to the Economic 
and Social Council. It is expected that several years 
will elapse before the new instrument can come 
into force. 

Other main narcotics problems on the nineteen- 
item agenda of the eighth session included study 
of implementation of the international treaties on 
narcotics; measures to combat illicit traffic still 
prevailing in many areas of the world; and the 
abolition of opium-smoking. 

Consideration of the problem of drug addiction, 
of the increasingly important question of new 
synthetic drugs, of the cannabis problem (mari- 
huana, hashish, etc.) and the problem of the coca 
leaf, was placed high on the priority list of the 
Commission’s next annual session. 

Observers from Belgium, Bolivia, Burma, Italy, 
Pakistan and Switzerland were invited by the Com- 
mission to participate in the meetings of this session 
when matters of particular interest to those countries 
were discussed. Representatives of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and the World Health Or- 
ganization also attended the session. 

Officers elected at the seventh session were all re- 
elected. They were: Dr. Oscar Rabasa (Mexico), 
Chairman; Charles Vaille (France), Vice-Chairman; 
and Dragan Nikolic (Yugoslavia), Rapporteur. 

At its sixteenth session, held in Geneva from 3 
June to 5 August 1953, the Council considered the 
work of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs during 
its eighth session. 


THE PROPOSED SINGLE CONVENTION 


On 31 March, the Commission began consideration 
of the proposed single convention on narcotics. The 
time from 31 March to 8 April, and again on 20 and 21 


The Eighth Session of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs and the Sixteenth Session 
of the Economic and Social Council - 
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April, was devoted to the study of the convention. 
At the suggestion of the Chairman, Dr. Oscar Raba- 
sa (Mexico), the Commission appointed a drafting 
sub-committee. Composed of representatives of 
France, India, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
Yugoslavia and the Permanent Central Opium 
Board, the sub-committee formulated the principles 
and matters of substance arrived at during the 
Commission’s deliberations. 


Before the Commission was the draft of a single 
convention prepared by the Secretariat (E/CN. 
7/AC.3/3) based on discussions at the Commission’s 
fourth session, observations received from govern- 
ments, and others submitted jointly by the Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board and the Drug Super- 
visory Body, and by the World Health Organization. 


The Commission concluded consideration of sec- 
tions 14 to 29 and 34 to 36 of the draft. These sec- 
tions deal with the constitution and functions of an 
International Narcotics Board that would replace 
the two existing control bodies, the Drug Super- 
visory Body and the Permanent Central Opium 
Board. (The Commission on Narcotic Drugs would 
continue in its present form but will be called Inter- 
national Narcotics Commission.) Also covered in 
these sections are the questions of national control 
organs for narcotics, control of manufacture of 
narcotics, and the control of international trade in 
narcotics. 


Regarding the constitution of the new Board, the 
Commission agreed that it should consist of nine 
members appointed by the Economic and Social 
Council. 

There was some difference of opinion as to the 
role the World Health Organization and the Com- 
mission itself should have in recommending members 
to the Board. It was finally agreed that the Council 
should appoint two members of the Board from a list 
of candidates nominated by WHO and that the Com- 
mission should appoint an observer to the Board. 

There was general agreement that the members 
of the Board should be chosen on the basis of as 
wide a geographical distribution as would be com- 
patible with the requirements of the highest personal 
standards. 

As it was felt impossible to foresee all contingencies 
in which it would be desirable for the Board to 
take action, it was agreed to include in the draft a 
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clause authorizing the Board to perform functions 
other than those expressly enumerated, if these 
should be deemed necessary or useful for the appli- 
cation of the new convention. 


The Commission decided to retain in the new 
single convention the principle of an embargo (sec- 
tion 26 of the draft) on import and/or export of 
narcotic drugs to or from a country which seriously 
fails to live up to provisions of the convention, hereby 
mpairing effective control in territories of other 
parties. 


At its seventh session, the Commission had decided 
that two separate secretariats should serve the 
International Narcotics Board and the Commission. 
Taking into account this decision, it was resolved 
that the secretariat of the Commission should be 
provided for by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and that it should be an integral part of 
the UN Secretariat. The secretariat of the Inter- 
national Narcotics Board, on the other hand, the 
Commission agreed, should be appointed by the 
Secretary-General on the nomination of the Board 
and subject to approval by the Economic and Social 
Council. The technical independence of the Board 
in carrying out its duties under the convention 
should be assured. 


Concerning national narcotics control organs (sec- 
tion 29 of the Single Convention) the Commission 
decided, in principle, that provisions should be made 
for a central and co-ordinating organ set up in each 
State by the individual contracting parties. 


The Commission favoured the idea of close co- 
operation and direct contact between national central 
narcotics offices to secure information quickly and 
to facilitate the prevention of illicit traffic and the 
punishment of those engaged in it. 


It was decided by the Commission that the draft 
convention, besides codifying the provisions in 
existing instruments for the control of manufacture 
of drugs, should take into account the changes which 
have taken place in the pharmaceutical industries, 
especially in connexion with manufacture of syn- 
thetic drugs. 


It was agreed that the World Health Organization 
should recommend standard wrappings for narcotic 
drugs, with the clear understanding that the external 
wrappings should not betray the presence of nar- 
cotics. Manufacturers’ house labels on drugs were, 
however, to be recognized. 


Regarding control exercised by national author- 
ities over international trade, and import certificates 
and export authorization (sections 35 and 36), the 
Commission decided to retain provisions contained 
in the 1925 Convention on Narcotics with slight 
modifications. 


Reference to an international clearing house for 
narcotics was deleted, as such a body would not exist 
under the new convention. 
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In considering this question the Commission 
examined the Summary of Annual Reports of Gov- 
ernments for 1951 and those annual reports for 1951 
received by the Secretariat after 15 November 1952, 
the deadline for inclusion in the Summary. 


It was during the discussion of these annual 
reports that the question of the use of preparations 
containing heroin arose. 


No final conclusion was expressed by the Com- 
mission on this. 


ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN NARCOTIC DRUGS 


The Commission examined and noted summaries 
of illicit transactions and seizures communicated 
to the Secretariat in 1952. 


Some members of the Commission outlined new 
legislation in their countries aimed at. suppressing 
illicit traffic and use of narcotic drugs. In this con- 
nexion, it was reported that in Turkey and Egypt 
the penalties for illicit traffic had been made far 
more severe than before. The campaign against 
smugglers and clandestine cultivation of narcotic 
plants had been combated vigorously with good 
results in both countries. 


The representative of Turkey drew the attention 
of the Commission to the fact that his government 
had reduced imports of acetic anhydride which 
plays an important part in the clandestine manu- 
facture of heroin. The Commission decided to take 
up the whole question of acetic anhydride at its 
next session. 


Statements on measures taken by the Anti- 
Narcotic Bureau of the Arab League and by the 
Government of Mexico to combat illicit traffic and 
cultivation and use of narcotic drugs were made to 
the Commission. 


Smuggling by seamen constituted a very large 
source of illicit drugs during 1952, the Commission 
noted. It asked that the Secretary-General’s memo- 
randum for the next session on illicit traffic should 
contain a special chapter on the illicit traffic by 
crews of merchant ships. 


ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN THE FAR EAST 


The representative of the United States submitted 
information covering various aspects of the illicit 
traffic in narcotic drugs in the Far East. The repre- 
sentative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
referred to a statement by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the People’s Republic of China regarding 
the measures taken in the field of narcotics by the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China; he 
also made a statement on various aspects of the 
situation in that country. 
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ABOLITION OF OPIUM-SMOKING 


This matter has been before the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs for a number of years. At this 
session, it adopted a resolution in the form of a request 
to the Economic and Social Council calling for the 
abolition of opium-smoking which still exists in 
some parts of the world. 


In the resolution it finally adopted at its sixteenth 
session, the Council “repeats its invitation to all 
countries in which opium-smoking is still practised 
to suppress this evil as speedily as possible’”’. 


THE PROBLEM OF CANNABIS 


For the first time in several years, the Commission 
discussed the problem of cannabis from which 
marihuana, hashish and other narcotic substances 
are produced for smoking or eating. The Commission 
had before it a Secretariat report indicating a steadily 
rising total in the use of marihuana and hashish 
produced from the Cannabis plant. Various members 
expressed their concern regarding this problem, 
and the Commission decided to instruct the Secre- 
tariat, in co-operation with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the World Health Organization, 
to study the problem of cannabis in great detail and 
report its findings to the Commission. 


THE PROBLEM OF SYNTHETIC DRUGS 


The Commission postponed until its next session 
the substantive discussion of a paper entitled “‘The 
Problem of Synthetic Drugs” (E/CN.7/259 /Rev. 1) 
as it was not able to examine the complicated and 
varied aspects of the question raised in this docu- 
ment in the short time available. 


However, upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mission, the Economic and Social Council adopted a 
resolution in which it invited the World Health 
Organization, in consultation with the Secretariat, 
to gather information on various medical and 
scientific aspects of synthetic drugs. In the same 
resolution the Council requested the Secretariat to 
collect certain information on the extent to which 
synthetic analgesics and synthetic opium alkaloids 
in particular are likely to replace in the future nat- 
ural narcotics made from opium and from poppy 
straw, and to obtain the views of the governments 
principally concerned on the advisability of certain 
measures which have been specifically proposed in 
respect of such drugs. 


OTHER QUESTIONS 


The attention of the Commission was drawn to 
the increased exports of coca leaves from Bolivia 
and Peru to manufacturing countries in recent times. 
For its part the Council decided to postpone until 
its seventeenth session the study of the possibility 
of undertaking experiments on the effects of chewing 
the coca leaf. 
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Other actions of the Commission at its eighth 
session were: examination of the future work of the 
Division; to re-appoint Col. C. H. L. Sharman 
(Canada) for a second five-year term as member of 
the Drugs Supervisory Board; to urge close co- 
operation between the United Nations and the 
Universal Postal Union in international control of 
narcotics. 


The Commission also heard a report from the 
Criminal International Police Commission on activ- 
ities of the CIPC concerning international control 
of narcotics during 1952. 


THE REPORT OF THE PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM 
BOARD AND ITS WORK IN 1952 


At its sixteenth session, the Economic and Social 
Council reviewed the annual report for 1952: sub- 
mitted to it by the Permanent Central Opium Board 
in accordance with article 27, as amended, of the 
International Opium Convention of 19 February 
1925. 


The Council adopted resolution 505 F (XVI) in 
which it took note with appreciation of the report 
of the Permanent Board. The Council also invited 
the Secretary-General to continue to consult with 
the Board from time to time regarding the arrange- 
ments necessary for the Board’s organization ani 
working; and it recommended to the General As- 
sembly that the matter of adequate remuneration of 
the members of the Board and Supervisory Body 
be given favourable consideration. 


THE UNITED NATIONS OPIUM CONFERENCE 


The Economic and Social Council during its 
sixteenth session received a report from the Secre- 
tary-General on the United Nations Opium Con- 
ference. 


Three resolutions included in the Final Act of 
the Conference (I, XIV and XVII) were addressed 
to the Council requesting Council action. 


The Council accordingly adopted resolution 505 G 
(XVI) in which it recommended that all the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and all the non-member 
States, referred to in articles 16 and 18 of the Pro- 
tocol, sign and ratify or accede to the Protocol 
as soon as possible; it also recommended that all 
States implement as far as may be possible the pro- 
visions of the Protocol pending its coming into force 
or their adherence. 


In resolution 505 H (XVI), the Council requested 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs to draw up, 
for the guidance of governments, a model code and 
commentary for the application of the Protocol. 


1 See Bulletin on Narcotics, Vol. V, No. 2. 
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In resolution 505 I (XVI) the Council recom- 
mended to the General Assembly to approve the 
assumption of the functions and responsibilities 
assigned to organs of the United Nations by the 
Protocol and to include this Protocol among the 
multilateral treaties relating to the control of nar- 
cotic drugs for the purpose of assessing, in accordance 
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with resolution 455 (V) of the General Assembly, 
non-member States which are Parties to such treaties, 
for their fair share of the expenses borne by the 
United Nations in connexion with the international 
control of narcotic drugs. It also proposed that the 
General Assembly include this recommendation in 
the provisional agenda of its eighth regular session. 











Since the beginning of its activity the World 
Health Organization has had.to deal with the prob- 
lem of the medical use of heroin, especially through 
the agency of its Expert Committee on Drugs Liable 
to Produce Addiction. This committee discussed the 
question at its first two sessions (1949-1950), first 
asking for “‘further information . . . as to the reasons 
governing the continuing use of diacetylmorphine . . . 
and particularly with regard to its replacement by 
less dangerous drugs’’ (WHO Techn. Rep. Series No. 
21). Thereafter and in accordance with a resolution 
of the Executive Board of the World Health Organ- 
ization, the Director-General of that organization 
asked for the views of the governments and the 
medical profession ‘‘concerning the necessity for 
the use or the dispensability of diacetylmorphine 
and the reasons therefore” (C.L. 16. 1950). 


At its third session (1952) the Expert Committee 
reiterated its opinion (see Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 3). 


A very large number of countries replied to the 
inquiry of the Director-General and the great ma- 
jority of these replies were in favour of dispensability 
of diacetylmorphine. 


The Sixth World Health Assembly discussed the 
medical use of heroin as item 6.5.3. of the agenda 
mainly in its Committee on Programme and Budget 
(see: A6/P and B/Min/7), and the delegate of 
the U.S.A. submitted a draft resolution recom- 
mending the abolition of the use of heroin, which 
was amended by the delegate of Pakistan and 
unanimously adopted by the Committee. 


At its ninth plenary meeting on 23 May 1953, the 
World Health Assembly adopted the resolution as 
amended in the following form: 





1See Bulletin on Narcotics, Vol. V, No. 2, for historical and 
technical background of the heroin problem. 


The Sixth World Health Assembly deals 


with the Question of Heroin’ 


“USE OF DIACETYLMORPHINE (HEROIN) IN 
THERAPEUTICS 


“The Sixth World Health Assembly, 


““Having considered recommendations of the 
Expert Committee on Drugs Liable to Produce 
Addiction regarding the use of diacetylmorphine 
and the action taken by the Director-General 
on these recommendations at the request of the 
Executive Board, 


“Being convinced that diacetylmorphine is not 
irreplaceable for medical practice, 

“Being convinced that the abolition of legally 
produced diacetylmorphine by Member States 
would facilitate the struggle against its illicit use, 

“1. Recommends that campaigns be undertaken 
with the assistance of appropriate bodies to 
convince doctors and governments that diacetyl- 
morphine is not irreplaceable for medical practice; 

“2. Recommends that Member States which 
have not already done so abolish the importation 
and production of the drug; and 

“3. Requests the Director-General to communi- 
cate this resolution to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations for consideration and appropriate 
action at an early date.” 

The Director-General of the World Health Organ- 
ization, therefore, notified the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations of this resolution. 

The Secretary-General, transmitting this reso- 
lution to the Economic and Social Council, proposed, 
‘“‘subject to any directions which the Council may 
give in the matter, to include this subject on the 
provisional agenda of the ninth session of the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs, in accordance with rule 
6 of the Rules of Procedure of the Functional Com- 
missions” (E/2476, 3 July 1953). 


United Nations Opium Conference: 


Protocol and Final Act of 23 June 1953 


FINAL ACT OF THE UNITED NATIONS OPIUM CONFERENCE 


The United Nations Opium Conference was con- 
vened by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations in conformity with resolution 436 A (XIV) 
of the United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
dated 27 May 1952. 


In accordance with the terms of that resolution, 
States Members of the United Nations and non- 
member States parties to the international Con- 
ventions concerning narcotic drugs were invited 
to the Conference. Libya, Nepal, the Republic of 
Korea and Spain were also invited to attend the 
Conference in accordance with the terms of reso- 
lution 478 (XV) of the Council. Representatives 
of the specialized agencies, the Permanent Central 
Board and the Supervisory Body were also invited 
with the same rights and privileges as they enjoy 
at sessions of the Council. 


The Conference was held at United Nations 
Headquarters, New York, from 11 May to 18 June 
1953. 


The Governments of the following States were 
represented at the Conference by representatives: 


Belgium 
Burma 


Japan 
Lebanon 


Cambodia 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

France 

Federal Republic of 
Germany 

Greece 

India 

Tran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Italy 


Liechtenstein 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Netherlands 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Republic of Korea 
Spain 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 
United States of 
America 
Vietnam 
Yugoslavia. 
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The Governments of the following States were 
represented at the Conference by observers: 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Costa Rica 
Haiti 


Indonesia 
Sweden 
Thailand. 


The representatives of the following organiza- 
tions took part in the work of the Conference: 
Permanent Central Board: Mr. Herbert L. May, 

President of the Permanent Central Board. 


Supervisory Body: Col. C. H. L. Sharman, Vice- 
Chairman of the Supervisory Body. 


World Health Organization: Dr. M. S. Ingalls, 
liaison officer; Mrs. S. Meagher, liaison officer. 


In accordance with rules 46 and 47 of the rules 
of procedure adopted by the Conference, the ob- 
servers and the representatives of the above-men- 
tioned organizations participated in the work of 
the Conference without the right to vote. 


The Conference elected as President Dr. Auguste 
Lindt, Switzerland, and as Vice-Presidents: 


Mr. D. M. Johnson, Canada (Alternate: Mr. K. C. 
Hossick) ; 

Sr. R. Ortega Masson, Chile; 

Dr. H. Danner, Federal Republic of Germany; 

Mr. E. S. Krishnamoorthy, India; 

Dr. A. G. Ardalan, Iran; 

Mr. J. H. Walker, United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The Conference set up a Business Committee con- 
sisting of the President and the Vice-Presidents of 
the Conference. The Chairmen of the Committees 
established by the Conference, who were not among 
the seven officers referred to above, were invited to 
participate in the proceedings of the Business Com- 
mittee without vote. 


The Conference established a Main Committee. 
consisting of representatives of all States participat- 
ing in the Conference, which elected Mr. Charles 
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Vaille, representative of France, as Chairman, and 
Dr. C. L. Hsia, representative of China, and Dr. 
Cemalettin Or, representative of Turkey, as Vice- 
Chairmen. The Conference also set up a Drafting 
Committee, which elected Mr. Dragan Nikolic, rep- 
resentative of Yugoslavia, as Chairman, and Mr. 
Robert E. Curran, Q.C., member of the Canadian 
delegation, as Vice-Chairman, and a Credentials 
Committee, which elected Sr. Luciano Joublanc 
Rivas, representative of Mexico, as Chairman. 


The Conference took as the basis of discussion 
the text of the Protocol drawn up by the Secretary- 
General in accordance with the principles adopted 
by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs at its sixth 
session held from 10 April to 24 May 1951. 


The Conference adopted and opened for signa- 
ture the Protocol for Limiting and Regulating the 
Cultivation of the Poppy Plant, the Production of, 


International and Wholesale Trade in, and use of 
Opium, annexed to this Final Act; the Conference 


also adopted the resolutions annexed to this Final 
Act. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned represen- 
tatives and observers have signed this Final Act, 
reserving the position of their respective govern- 
ments as regards adhesion to the Protocol. 

Done at New York, this twenty-third day of 
June, one thousand nine hundred and fifty-three, 
in one copy, in the Chinese, English, French, Rus- 
sian and Spanish languages, each text being equally 
authentic. This Final Act and the Protocol annexed 
thereto shall be deposited with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations who shall send certi- 
fied true copies thereof to Members of the United 
Nations and to all other States referred to in articles 
16 and 18 of the Protocol. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE UNITED NATIONS OPIUM CONFERENCE 


I. THE CONFERENCE, 


Considering the importance of bringing into 
force with the least possible delay the Protocol for 
Limiting and Regulating the Cultivation of the 
Poppy Plant, the Production of, International and 
Wholesale Trade in, and Use of Opium signed this 
day and of its adoption and implementation by the 
largest possible number of States, 

Requests the Economic and Social Council and 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations to use 
their best endeavours to secure: 

(a) The ratification of or accession as soon as pos- 
sible to the Protocol of all Members of the United 
Nations and of non-member States invited, in 
accordance with the instructions of the Council, to 
participate in the Conference which drew up the 
Protocol and of any other State to which the 
Secretary-General at the request of the Council has 
sent a copy of the Protocol; and 

(6) The implementation so far as may be prac- 
ticable of the provisions of the Protocol by States 
which have not become Parties. 


II. THe CONFERENCE 


Declares that the terms “narcotic substances”, 
“narcotic drugs”, “narcotic alkaloids” and other 
similar expressions used in the.Protocol shall de- 
note the drugs derived from opium which come 
within the provisions of the 1931 Convention. 


Ill. THe CoNFERENCE 


Declares that the term “cultivate” as used in the 
Protocol shall be understood to include the mean- 
ing of the term “grow”, and any term derived from 
the term “cultivate” shall be understood to include 
the meaning of the corresponding derivative of the 
term “grow.” 


IV. THe CONFERENCE, 


Recalling the provisions of article 4 of the Pro- 
tocol, 


Declares that it is understood that the control 
measures therein provided do not apply to poppy 
grown exclusively for ornamental purposes. 


V. THE CONFERENCE, 


Recalling the provisions of paragraph 5 of article 
7 of the Protocol, relating to exports of seized 
opium under certain circumstances, 

1. Suggests that the Permanent Central Board | 
should ordinarily permit the export referred to in 
that paragraph, provided that the conditions men- 
tioned therein are fulfilled; and 

2. Declares that no such export may be made or 
authorized by the Party concerned until the Board’s 
permission has been obtained. 


VI. THe CONFERENCE, 


Recalling that the definition of opium in chap- 
ter I of the Protocol excludes galenical preparations 
which are obtained from opium such as tincture of 
opium, laudanum, Dover powder, paregoric, 

Declares that it is agreed that Parties to the Pro- 
tocol shall, in accordance with the provisions of 
article 9 of the Protocol, furnish full statistics of 
the amounts of opium used in the preparation of 
galenical preparations, which are included among 
the opium preparations referred to in sub-para- 
graph (a) (iii) of paragraph 1 of article 9. 


VII. THe CONFERENCE 


Declares that wherever the term “year” is used 
in the Protocol, it means the twelve months: from 
1 January to 31 December.. 


VIII. THe CoNFERENCE, 


Considering that international supervision over 
opium production and trade based on statistics sup- 
plied by Parties to the Protocol is an essential ele- 
ment of the limitation and regulation of opium as 
provided in the Protocol, 

Declares that the Permanent Central Board, 
which, under articles 8 and 9 of the Protocol, has 
















the duty of prescribing the forms in accordance 
with which estimates and statistics are to be fur- 
nished, has thus authority to require that estimates 
and statistics be furnished with an indication of the 
moisture content of the opium referred to. 


IX. THe CONFERENCE, 


Recalling the provisions of article 11 of the 
Protocol, concerning local inquiry by the Perma- 
nent Central Board, 


Declares that it is understood that the Board will 
cause a local inquiry to be made only as it may 
appear necessary for the elucidation of the situation 
in any country or territory as regards the observ- 
ance of important provisions of the Protocol or 
where there is reason to believe that a gravely un- 
satisfactory opium situation exists. 


X. THE CONFERENCE, 


Recalling that, under The Hague Opium Conven- 
tion of 1912, the Geneva Opium Agreement of 
1925 and the Bangkok Opium Agreement of 1931, 
the two latter as amended by the Protocol of 11 
December 1946, the Parties to these instruments 
have undertaken to bring about the suppression of 
the manufacture, internal trade in and use of the 
prepared opium and of opium smoking, 


Declares that nothing in the Protocol, and, in 
particular, neither the inclusion of prepared opium 
in the definition of opium, nor the presence of the 
transitional measures in article 19 may be inter- 
preted as affecting the obligation of the States con- 
cerned to suppress finally and completely, with the 
least possible delay, the use of prepared opium and 
opium smoking. 


XI. THe CoNFERENCE, 


Recalling the transitional measures under article 
19 of the Protocol regarding the use of opium for 
quasi-medical purposes, 


Declares that the use of opium for quasi-medical 
purposes shall, for the application of the Protocol, 
denote the use of opium without medical aid for 
relief of pain other than that caused by addiction 
to opium or to other narcotic drugs, but shall not 
include: 
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(a) The use of opium dispensed in accordance 
with the provisions of article 9 of the 1925 Con- 
vention; 

(b) The use of drugs containing opium and 
exempted under article 8 of the 1925 Convention; 
and 


(c) Opium smoking. 


XII. THe CoNnFERENCE, 


Recalling the transitional measures under article 
19 of the Protocol regarding the use of opium for 
quasi-medical purposes, 


Notwithstanding the maximum period permitted 
in that article for the abolition of the use of opium 
for quasi-medical purposes, 

1. Appeals urgently to the Parties making dec- 
larations under article 19 to abolish, as soon as 
possible, the use of opium for such purposes; and 

2. Declares that nothing contained in article 19 
should be regarded as implying permission to relax 


any restriction already imposed by these Parties 
in this respect. 


XIII. THe CoNFERENCE, 


Recalling the transitional measures referred to 
in article 19 regarding the use of opium for quasi- 
medical purposes, 


Declares that stocks of opium held by retail ven- 
dors licensed to sell opium issued to them by the 
competent government authorities for use for 
quasi-medical purposes, in accordance with the 
rules and regulations in force governing such use, 
shall not be considered as forming part of “stocks” 
as defined in article 1 of the Protocol. 


XIV. THE CONFERENCE, 


Recalling that the model codes for the applica- 
tion of the 1925 and 1931 Conventions (League 
of Nations document C.774.M.365.1932.XI) were 
of considerable value to a number of governments 
as a guide in framing legislative-and administra- 
tive measures for the application of the Conven- 
tions in their territories, 

1. Recommends that a similar code should be 
drawn up and should be circulated to governments 
with a request that they should be guided as far 
as possible by the code in framing the necessary 
legislative and administrative measures for the 
application in their territories of the Protocol; 
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2. Requests the Economic and Social Council to 
ask the Commission on Narcotic Drugs to prepare 
such a code. 


XV. THE CONFERENCE, 


Recalling that the Economic and Social Council 
approved the proposal of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs that for the purposes of the Protocol 
only the countries which exported opium in the 
year 1950 should be permitted to export opium, 

Considering that the limitation of the number 
of countries producing opium for- export is neces- 
sary in order to limit the production of opium, 

Having therefore decided to adopt the principle 
of limiting such countries and to give effect there- 
to in the Protocol by limiting to Bulgaria, Greece, 
India, Iran, Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and Yugoslavia the right to export 
opium, provided that these countries become Par- 
ties to the Protocol, 

Deeming it desirable that the international trade 
in opium should be as unrestricted as is compatible 
with an effective limitation of the production of 
opium, 

Recommends that Parties should take all appro- 
priate steps to prevent restrictive business practices 
(such as price-fixing, allocation or limitation of 
production or markets, and price discrimination) 
that would interfere with the normal international 
trade in opium for medical and scientific purposes 
at fair and reasonable prices, terms and conditions, 


and that if an inter-governmental body or agency 
should be established with competence to deal with 
such restrictive business practices, Parties should 
refer matters involving such practices to that body 
or agency. 


XVI. THE CONFERENCE, 


Recalling that restrictions on the freedom of ac- 
tivity of States are necessary in the international 
trade in opium in order to combat the illicit traffic 
and to protect humanity against the danger of 
addiction, 

Declares, nevertheless, that restrictions in the 
international trade in opium, contained in the 
Protocol, shall not be considered as a precedent for 
restrictions of the freedom of activity in interna- 
tional trade. 


XVII. THe CONFERENCE, 


Having regard to the functions and responsibili- 
ties exercised by the United Nations in the inter- 
national control of narcotic drugs, and 


Considering that the arrangements established 
in the Protocol fall within the framework of the 
United Nations, 

1. Invites the Economic and Social Council to 
recommend to the General Assembly: 

(i) To approve the assumption of the functions 
and responsibilities attributed by the Protocol 
to organs of the United Nations; and 

(ii) To include the Protocol among the interna- 
tional instruments relating to the control of 
narcotic drugs for the purpose of assessment, 
in accordance with resolution 455 (V) of the 
General Assembly, of Parties non-members of 
the United Nations of their fair share of the 
expenses borne by the United Nations in con- 
nexion with those instruments; and 

2. Invites the Economic and Social Council to 
propose the inclusion of this item in the provi- 
sional agenda of the eighth session of the General 
Assembly. 








PREAMBLE 


Determined to continue their efforts to combat 
drug addiction and illicit traffic in narcotic sub- 
stances and aware that these efforts can only 
achieve the desired results by close collaboration 
between all States, 

Recalling that, through a series of international 
instruments, efforts have been directed to the de- 
velopment of an effective system of narcotics con- 
trol and desiring to strengthen such control at both 
the national and international level, 

Considering, however, that it is essential to limit 
to medical and scientific needs and regulate the 
production of the raw materials from which natural 
narcotic drugs are obtained and realizing that the 
most urgent problems are those of the control of 
the cultivation of the poppy and of the production 
of opium, 

The Contracting Parties, 

Having resolved to conclude a Protocol for these 
purposes, 

Have agreed as follows: 


CHAPTER I 
DEFINITIONS 
ARTICLE 1 


Definitions 


Except where otherwise expressly indicated, or 
where the context otherwise requires, the following 
definitions shall apply throughout this Protocol: 

“1925 Convention” means the International 
Opium Convention, signed at Geneva on 19 Feb- 
ruary 1925, as amended by the Protocol of 11 
December 1946; 

“1931 Convention” means the Convention for 
limiting the manufacture and regulating the dis- 
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tribution of narcotic drugs, signed at Geneva on 
13 July 1931, as amended by the Protocol of 11 
December 1946; 

“Board” means the Permanent Central Board 
set up under article 19 of the 1925 Convention; 

“Supervisory Body” means the Supervisory Body 
set up under article 5 of the 1931 Convention; 

“Commission” means the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations; 

“Council” means the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations; 

“Secretary-General” means the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations; 

“Poppy” means the plant Pepaver somniferum L., 
and any other species of Papaver which may be 
used for the production of opium; 

“Poppy straw” means all parts of the poppy 
after mowing (except the seeds) from which nar- 
cotics can be extracted; 

“Opium” means the coagulated juice of the 
poppy in whatever form including raw opium, 
medicinal opium, and prepared opium, but exclud- 
ing galenical preparations; 

“Production” means the cultivation of the poppy 
with a view to harvesting opium; 

“Stocks” means the total amount of opium law- 
fully held in a State other than (1) opium held 
by retail pharmacists and by institutions or quali- 
fied persons in the duly authorized exercise of 
therapeutic or scientific functions, and (2) opium 
held by, or under the control of, the government 
of that State for military purposes; 

“Territory” means any part of a State which is 
treated as a separate entity in the application of 
the system of import certificates and export au- 
thorizations provided for in the 1925 Convention; 

“Export” and “import” mean, in their respec- 
tive connotations, the physical transfer of opium 
from one State to another State or from one terri- 
tory to another territory of the same State. 













CHAPTER II 


REGULATION OF THE PRODUCTION AND 
USE OF OPIUM, AND TRADE IN OPIUM 


ARTICLE 2 


Use of opium 


The Parties shall limit the use of opium exclu- 
sively to medical and scientific needs. 


ARTICLE 3 


Control in producing States 


With a view to controlling the production and 
use of opium, and trade in opium: 

1. Every producing State shall establish, if it 
has not already done so, and maintain one or more 
government agencies (hereafter in this article re- 
ferred to as the Agency) to perform the functions 
assigned to it or to them, as the case may be, in 
this article. The functions referred to in para- 
graphs 2 to 6 of this article shall be discharged by 
a single agency if the Constitution of the State con- 
cerned permits it. 

2. Production shall be limited to areas designated 
by the Agency or other competent government au- 
thorities. 

3. Only cultivators licensed by the Agency or 
other competent government authorities shall be 
permitted to engage in production. 

4. Each licence shall specify the extent of the 
area on which the cultivation of the poppy is per- 
mitted. 

5. All cultivators of the poppy shall be required 
to deliver their total opium crops to the Agency. 
The Agency shall purchase and take physical pos- 
session of such opium crops as soon as possible. 

6. The Agency or other competent government 
authorities shall have the exclusive right of im- 
porting, exporting and wholesale trading in, opium 
and of maintaining opium stocks other than those 
held by manufaeturers licensed to manufacture 
alkaloids from opium. 

7. Nothing in this article shall be deemed to 
permit derogation from the obligations already 
assumed or to detract froni the effect of the laws 
enacted by any Party in accordance with existing 
Conventions with respect to the control of the 
cultivation of the poppy. 
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ARTICLE 4 


Control of the poppy plant cultivated for purposes 
other than the production of opium 


A Party which permits the cultivation and use 
of the poppy for purposes other than the produc- 
tion of opium shall, whether or not it also per- 
mits the production of opium: 

(a) Enact all such laws or regulations as may 
be necessary to ensure 

(i) That opium is not produced from poppies cul- 
tivated for a purpose other than the produc- 
tion of opium, and 

(ii) That the manufacture of narcotic substances 
from poppy straw is adequately controlled; 

(b) Transmit to the Secretary-General copies of 
any laws or regulations so enacted; and 

(c) Transmit annually to the Board, at a date 
fixed by it, the statistics of poppy straw imported 
or exported during the previous year for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. 


ARTICLE 5 


Limitation of stocks 


With a view to limiting to medical and scientific 
needs the quantity of opium produced in the world: 

1. The Parties shall regulate the production, ex- 
port and import of opium in such a way as to 
ensure that the stocks held by any Party shall not, 
on 31 December of any year, exceed the follow- 
ing amounts: 

(a) In the case of a producing State listed in sub- 
paragraph (a) of paragraph 2 of article 6, the 
total amount of opium exported from that State 
for medical and scientific purposes, and of opium 
used within that State for the manufacture of 
alkaloids in any two years, plus a quantity equal to 
one half the amount exported and used for the 
manufacture of alkaloids in any other year at that 
Party’s choice, provided that the years selected shall 
not include any year before 1 January 1946. Any 
such Party shall be entitled to select different pe- 
riods for the computation of the amounts exported 
and the amounts used; 

(b) In the case of any Party (other than a Party 
referred to in sub-paragraph (a) of this para- 
graph) which, having regard to the provisions of 
the 1925 and 1931 Conventions in so far as ap- 
plicable to such Party, permits the manufacture 
of alkaloids, its normal requirements for a period 











of two years. Such requirements shall be deter- 
mined by the Board; 


(c) In the case of any other Party, the total 
amount of opium consumed during the preceding 
five years. 


2. (a) If a producing State referred to in sub- 
paragraph (a) of paragraph 1 of this article de- 
cides to cease producing opium for export and 
wishes to be removed from the category of pro- 
ducing State under sub-paragraph (a) of para- 
graph 2 of article 6, it shall make a declaration to 
this effect to the Board at the time at which the 
next annual notification is due in accordance with 
sub-paragraph (b) of paragraph 3 of this article. 
Upon making such declaration, any such Party shall 
for the purposes of this Protocol be deemed no 
longer to be a State mentioned in sub-paragraph 
(a) of paragraph 2 of article 6 and may not be 
reinstated in that category; and the Board, upon 
receipt of such declaration, shall place such Party 
in the category referred to in sub-paragraphs (b) 
or (c) of paragraph 1 of this article, whichever is 
applicable, and shall notify all other Parties to this 
Protocol accordingly. For the purposes of this 
Protocol, any such change of category shall be 
effective as from the date of such notification by 
the Board: 


(6) The procedure laid down in sub-paragraph 
(a) of this paragraph shall apply with respect to 
any declaration by any Party wishing to be changed 
from the category referred to in sub-paragraph (b) 
of paragraph 1 of this article to the category re- 
ferred to in sub-paragraph (c) of paragraph 1 of 
this article or vice versa, except that any such 
Party may, at its request, be reinstated in its former 
category. 


3. (a) The amount of opium referred to in sub- 
paragraphs (a) and (c) of paragraph 1 of this 
article shall be calculated on the basis of the sta- 
tistics established by the Board in its annual report 
and including those for the period ending 31 De- 
cember of the preceding year as published sub- 
sequently; 


(6b) Any Party to which sub-paragraph (a) or 
(b) of paragraph 1 of this article applies, shall 
annually notify to the Board: 


(i) The periods it has chosen in accordance with 
sub-paragraph (a) of paragraph 1 of this ar- 
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ticle or, as the case may be, 


(ii) The amount of opium it wishes to be con- 
sidered as its normal requirements for deter- 
mination by the Board in accordance with 
sub-paragraph (b) of paragraph 1 of this 
article; 

(c) The notification referred to in the preced- 
ing sub-paragraph shall reach the Board not later 
than 1 August of the year preceding the date to 
which it refers; 


(d) If a Party which is required to transmit a 
notification in accordance with sub-paragraph (6) 
of this paragraph fails to do so in time, the Board 
shall, without prejudice to the provisions of the 
following sub-paragraph, adopt the data contained 
in that Party’s last relevant notification. If, how- 
ever, the Board has never received a relevant noti- 
fication from the Party concerned, it shall, without 
further consultation with the Party, but after giv- 
ing due consideration to the information at its dis- 
posal, to the aims of this Protocol and to the inter- 
est of the Party: 


(i) Choose the periods referred to in sub-para- 
graph (a) of paragreyh 1 of this article; or, 
as the case may be, 

(ii) Determine the normal requirements referred 
to in sub-paragraph (6b) of paragraph 1 of 
this article; 

(e) If the Board receives a notification at a date 
later than that prescribed by sub-paragraph (c) 
of this paragraph, it may proceed as if such notifi- 
cation had been received in time; 


(f) The Board shall annually notify: 


(i) Each Party referred to in sub-paragraph (a) 
of paragraph 1 of this article, of the years 
chosen in accordance with that sub-paragraph 
or with sub-paragraphs (d) and (e) of para- 
graph 3 of this article; 

(ii) Each Party referred to in sub-paragraph (6) 
of paragraph 1 of this article, of the amount 
of opium which, in accordance with that sub- 
paragraph, it considered as that Party’s normal 
requirements; 


(g) The Board shall transmit the notification 
referred to in sub-paragraph (f) of this paragraph 
not later than 15 December of the year preced- 
ing the date to which the data contained therein 
refer. 





4. (a) With respect to a State which is a Party 
to this Protocol on the date of its coming into 
force, the provisions of paragraph 1 of this article 
shall be effective as from 31 December of the year 
following the year in which the Protocol has come 
into force; 

(b) With respect to any other State, the provi- 
sions of paragraph 1 of this article shall be effec- 
tive as from 31 December of the year following the 
year in which any such State has become a Party. 

5. (a) If the Board considers the circumstances 
exceptional, it may, under conditions to be pre- 
scribed and for a designated period of time, exempt 
a Party from compliance with the requirements 
stipulated in paragraph 1 of this article as to the 
maximum level of opium stocks; 

(b) If at the time of the coming into force of 
this Protocol, a producing State referred to in sub- 
paragraph (a) of paragraph 2 of article 6 has 
opium stocks in excess of the maximum level per- 
mitted by sub-paragraph (a) of paragraph 1 of 
this article, the Board shall, in the exercise of its 
discretion, have regard to this fact with a view 
to avoiding economic difficulties which would re- 
sult in such State from too rapid a reduction of 
opium stocks to the maximum level prescribed in 
sub-paragraph (a) of paragraph 1 of this article. 


ARTICLE 6 


International trade in opium 


1. The Parties shall limit the import and export 
of opium exclusively to medical and scientific 
purposes. 

2. (a) Without prejudice to the provisions of 
article 7, paragraph 5, the Parties shall not permit 
the import and export of opium other than opium 
produced in any one of the following States which 
at the time of the import or export in question shall 
be a Party to this Protocol: 

Bulgaria 

Greece 

India 

Tran 

Turkey 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Yugoslavia ; 

(b) The Parties shall not permit the import of 
opium from any State which is not a Party to this 
Protocol. 
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3. Notwithstanding the provisions of sub-para- 
graph (a) of paragraph 2 of this article, a Party 
may authorize, exclusively for its domestic con- 
sumption, the import and export as between its 
territories of an amount of opium produced in any 
of those territories not exceeding its needs for one 
year. 

4, The Parties shall apply to the import and 
export of opium the system of import certificates 
and export authorizations provided for in chap- 
ter V of the 1925 Convention, except that article 
18 thereof shall not apply. A Party may, however, 
impose, with respect to its imports and exports of 
opium, conditions more restrictive than those re- 
quired by chapter V of the 1925 Convention. 


ARTICLE 7 


Disposal of seized opium 


1, Except as provided in this article, all opium 
seized in the illicit traffic shall be destroyed. 

2. A Party may, under Government control, con- 
vert, in whole or in part, the narcotic substances 
contained in such opium into non-narcotic sub- 
stances, or appropriate, in whole or in part, such 
opium or the alkaloids manufactured therefrom 
for medical or scientific use by or under the con- 
trol of the government. 

3. Any producing State listed in sub-paragraph 
(a) of paragraph 2 of article 6 which is a Party 
to this Protocol may consume and export opium 
seized in its country, or the alkaloids manufac- 
tured therefrom. 

4. Seized opium which can be identified as hav- 
ing been stolen from a government or licensed ware- 
house may be returned to its lawful owner. 

5. A Party which permits neither the production 
of opium nor the manufacture of opium alkaloids 
may obtain permission from the Board to export 
in exchange for opium alkaloids or drugs contain- 
ing opium alkaloids, or for the purpose of extract- 
ing such alkaloids for that Party’s own medical or 
scientific needs, a specified quantity of opium 
seized by the authorities of that Party to the terri- 
tory of a Party which manufactures opium alka- 
loids. However, the quantity of opium so exported 
in any one year may not exceed the equivalent, in 
opium, of one year’s requirements of the exporting 
Party concerned in the form both of medicinal 
opium and of drugs containing-opium or alkaloids 
thereof; and any surplus shall be destroyed. 








CHAPTER Il 


INFORMATION TO BE SUPPLIED 
BY GOVERNMENTS 


ARTICLE 8 


Estimates 


1. Each Party shall, in a similar manner to that 
required for drugs by the 1931 Convention, for- 
ward to the Board, in respect of each of its terri- 
tories, estimates for the following year of: 

(a) The quantity of opium required for use as 
such for medical and scientific needs, including the 
quantity required for the manufacture of prepara- 
tions exempted under article 8 of the 1925 
Convention; 

(b) The quantity of opium required for the 
manufacture of alkaloids; 

(c) The stocks which, having regard to the pro- 
visions of article 5, it proposes to maintain and the 
amount of opium necessary to add to or deduct 
from its existing stocks in order to bring those 
stocks to the desired level; 

(d) The amounts of opium it proposes to add to 
its stocks, if any, held for military purposes, or to 
transfer therefrom to lawful trade. 


2. The total of the estimates for each country or 
territory shall consist of the sum of the amounts 
specified under sub-paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
the preceding paragraph, with the addition of 
the amount necessary to bring the stocks specified 
under sub-paragraphs (c) and (d) of the same 
paragraph to the desired level or after the deduc- 
tion of any amounts by which those stocks may 
exceed that level. These additions or deductions 
shall not, however, be taken into account except 
in so far as the Parties concerned have forwarded 


at the proper time the necessary estimates to the 
Board. 


3. Each Party which permits the production of 
opium shall forward annually to the Board, in 
respect of each of its territories, an estimate of the 
extent of the area (in hectares) stated, as exactly 
as possible, on which it proposes to cultivate the 
poppy for the purpose of harvesting opium, and 
estimates, as accurate as practicable, of the amount 
of opium to be harvested, based on the average yield 
of opium in the preceding five years. If the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy for this purpose is permitted in 
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more than one region, this information shall be 
shown separately for each such region. 

4. (a) The estimates referred to in paragraphs 
1 and 3 of this article shall be made in the form 
prescribed from time to time by the Board. 

(b) Every estimate shall be dispatched so as to 
reach the Board by a date determined by it. The 
Board may prescribe different dates for the esti- 
mates referred to in paragraph 1 of this article and 
for those referred to in paragraph 3 thereof; it may 
also, taking into consideration varying harvesting 
times, prescribe different dates for the estimates to 
be furnished by Parties under paragraph 3 of this 
article. 

5. Every estimate shall be accompanied by a 
statement explaining the method by which it has 
been compiled and by which the several amounts 
in it have been calculated. 

6. Supplementary estimates either decreasing or 
increasing the original estimates may be furnished 
and shall be sent to the Board without delay, to- 
gether with an explanation of the reason for such 
revision. The provisions of this article, except sub- 
paragraph (b) of paragraph 4 and paragraph 9, 
shall apply to such supplementary estimates. 

7. The estimates shall be examined by the Super- 
visory Body which may request any further infor- 
mation in order to make an estimate complete, or 
to explain -anything contained therein and, with 
the consent of the government concerned, amend 
such estimates. 

8. The Board shall request estimates for countries 
or territories to which this Protocol does not apply 
to be made in accordance with the provisions of 
this Protocol. 

9. If in respect of any country or territory any 
estimates do not reach the Board by the date pre- 
scribed by it under sub-paragraph (b) of paragraph 
4 of this article, such estimates shall, as far as 
practicable, be established by the Supervisory Body. 

10. The estimates referred to in paragraph 1 of 
this article, including such estimates established by 
the Supervisory Body in accordance with para- 
graph 9 of this article, shall not be exceeded by 
the Parties unless or until they have been modified 
by supplementary estimates. 

11. If it appears from the import and export 
returns made to the Board under article 9 of this 
Protocol or article 22 of the 1925 Convention that 
the quantity of opium exported to any country or 
territory exceeds the total of estimates for that 
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country or territory as defined in paragraph 2 of 
this article, with the addition of the amounts 
shown to have been exported, the Board shall 
immediately notify all the Parties. The Parties 
agree that they will not, during the currency of 
the year in question, authorize any new exports 
to that country or territory except: 

(a) In the event of a supplementary estimate 
being furnished for that country or territory in 
respect both of any quantity over-imported and of 
the additional quantity required; or 

(6) In exceptional cases where the export in the 
opinion of the exporting Party is essential in the 


interests of humanity or for the treatment of the 
sick. 


ARTICLE 9 


Statistics 


1. The Parties shall furnish to the Board in 
respect of each of their territories: 

(a) Not later than 31 March, statistics relating 
to the preceding year showing: 


(i) The extent of the area on whith poppy was 
cultivated with a view to harvesting opium and 
the amount of opium harvested thereon; 

(ii) The amount of opium consumed, i.e., the 
amount of opium delivered for retail trade, or to 
be dispensed or administered by hospitals, or by 
qualified and duly authorized persons in the ex- 
ercise of their professional or medical functions; 

(iii) The amount of opium used for the manufac- 
ture of alkaloids and opium preparations, includ- 
ing the quantity required for the manufacture of 
preparations for the export of which export 
authorizations are not required, whether such 
preparations are intended for domestic consump- 
tion or for export, in accordance with the Con- 
ventions of 1925 and 1931; 

(iv) The amount of opium seized in the illicit 
traffic, the amount disposed of and the method of 
disposal ; and 


(6) Not later than 31 May, statistics showing 
the stocks held on the preceding 31 December; the 
statistics concerning these stocks shall exclude the 
opium held by a Party for military purposes on 
31 December 1953, but shall include any: amounts 
subsequently added to such opium or transferred 
therefrom to lawful trade; and 
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(c) Not later than four weeks from the end of 
the period to which they relate, quarterly statistics 
showing the amounts of opium imported and 
exported. 

2. The statistics referred to in paragraph 1 of 
this article shall be furnished on such forms and 
in such manner as may be determined by the Board. 

3. If they have not already done so, producing 
States which are Parties to the Protocol shall fur- 
nish to the Board as exactly as possible for 1946 
and the following years the statistics referred to 
in sub-paragraph (a) (i) of paragraph 1 of this 
article. 

4, The Board shall publish the statistics referred 
to in this article in such form and at such intervals 
as it may deem appropriate. 


ARTICLE 10 


Reports to the Secretary-General 


1, The Parties shall furnish to the Secretary- 
General: 

(a) A report on the organization of and fune- 
tions assigned under article 3 to the Agéncy re- 
ferred to therein, and on the functions assigned 
under article 3 to the other competent authorities, 
if any; . 

(6) A report on the legislative and administrative 
measures adopted in accordance with this Protocol; 

(c) An annual report on the working of this 
Protocol. This report shall be made in accordance 
with the form prescribed by the Commission, and 
may be included in or annexed to the annual reports 
referred to in article 21 of the 1931 Convention. 

2. The Parties shall furnish the Secretary- 
General with additional information regarding any 
important changes concerning the matters set out 
in the preceding paragraph. 


CHAPTER IV 
INTERNATIONAL SUPERVISION AND 
ENFORCEMENT MEASURES 


ARTICLE 1] 


Administrative measures 


1. In order to supervise the operation of this 
Protocol the Board may adopt the following meas- 
ures: 











(a) Request for information 

The Board may ask Parties confidentially for 
information regarding the implementation of this 
Protocol and, in this connexion, make appropriate 
suggestions to the Parties concerned; 


(b) Request for explanation 

If on the basis of information at its disposal the 
Board is of the opinion that any important pro- 
vision of this Protocol is not being observed in any 
country or territory or that the opium situation 
therein requires elucidation, the Board shall have 
the right to ask confidentially for an explanation 
from the Party concerned; 





(c) Proposal of remedial measures 

If the Board thinks fit, it may confidentially call 
the attention of a government to its failure to carry 
out substantially any important provision of this 
Protocol or to a gravely unsatisfactory opium situa- 
tion in any of the territories under its control. The 
Board may also call upon the government to study 
the possibility of adopting such remedial measures 
as the situation may require; 


(d) Local inquiry 

If the Board considers that a local inquiry would 
contribute to the elucidation of the situation it may 
propose to the government concerned that a per- 
son or a committee of inquiry designated by the 
Board be sent to the country or territory in ques- 
tion. If the government fails to reply within four 
months to the Board’s proposal such failure shall 
be considered a refusal to consent. If the govern- 
ment expressly consents to the inquiry it shall be 
made in collaboration with officials designated by 
that government. 


2. The Party concerned shall be entitled to be 
heard by the Board through its representative be- 
fore a decision is taken under sub-paragraph (c) 
of the preceding paragraph. 


3. Decisions of the Board taken in accordance 
with sub-paragraphs (c) and (d) of paragraph 1 
of this article shall be made by a majority of the 
whole number of the Board. 


4. If the Board publishes its decisions taken 
under sub-paragraph (d) of paragraph 1 of this 
article or any information relating thereto, it shall 
also publish the views of the government concerned 
if the latter so requests. 
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ARTICLE 12 


Enforcement measures 


1. Public declarations 


If the Board finds that the failure of a Party to 
carry out provisions of this Protocol is seriously 
impeding the control over narcotic substances in 
any territory of that Party or in any territory of 
another State, it may adopt the following measures: 


(a) Public notification 


The Board may call the attention of all Parties 
and of the Council to the matter. 





(b) Public statements 


If the Board considers that its action taken in 
accordance with the preceding sub-paragraph has 
not had the desired results, it may issue a state- 
ment that a Party has violated its obligations under 
this Protocol, or that any other State has failed 
to take the necessary measures to prevent the 
opium situation in any of its territories from be- 
coming a danger to effective control of narcotic 
substances in one or several of the territories of 
other Parties or States. If the Board makes a public 
statement it shall also publish the views of the 
government concerned if the latter so requests. 


2. Recommendation of embargo 


If the Board finds: 


(a) as a result of its study of the estimates and 
statistics furnished under articles 8 and 9, that a 
Party has failed substantially to carry out its obli- 
gations under this Protocol or that any other State 
is seriously impeding the effective administration 
thereof, or 

(b) in the light of the information at its dis- 
posal, that excessive quantities of opium are ac- 
cumulating in any country or territory or that 
there is a danger of any country or territory becom- 
ing a centre of illicit traffic, 
it may recommend to the Parties an embargo on 
the import of opium, the export of opium, or both, 
from or to the country or territory concerned, either 
for a designated period or until it shall be satisfied 
as to the opium situation in such country or ter- 
ritory. The State concerned may bring the matter 
before the Council, in accordance with the relevant 
provisions of article 24 of the 1925 Convention. 
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3. Mandatory embargo 
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(a) Announcement of, and imposition of embargo 

The Board may, on the basis of findings made 
under sub-paragraphs (a) or (b) of paragraph 2 
of this article, adopt the following measures: 


The Board may announce its intention to 
impose an embargo on the import of opium 
or the export of opium, or both, from or 
to the country or territory concerned; 


If the announcement mentioned in sub- 
paragraph (a) (i) of this paragraph fails to 
remedy the situation the Board may impose 
the embargo provided that the lesser meas- 
ures set out in sub-paragraphs (a) and (6b) 
of paragraph | of this article have failed or 
are unlikely to correct the unsatisfactory 
situation. The embargo may be imposed 
either for a definite period or until the 
Board is satisfied as to the situation in the 
country or territory concerned. The Board 
shall forthwith notify the State concerned 
and the Secretary-General of its decision. 
The decision of the Board shall be confiden- 
tial and, except as expressly provided in this 
article, shall not be disclosed until it is es- 
tablished in accordance with sub-paragraph 
(c) (i) of paragraph 3 of this article that 
the embargo is to take effect. 


(b) Appeal 


A State in respect of which a decision to 
impose a mandatory embargo has been taken 
may, within thirty days of receipt by that 
State of such decision, notify the Secretary- 
General confidentially in writing of its in- 
tention to appeal and, within another thirty 
days, furnish in writing the reasons for such 
appeal; 


The Secretary-General shall at the time of 
coming into force of this Protocol request 
the President of the International Court of 
Justice to appoint an Appeals Committee 
consisting of three members and two alter- 
nates who, by their competence, impartial- 
ity and disinterestedness, will command 
general confidence. If the President of the 
International Court of Justice informs the 
Secretary-General that he is unable to make 





(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi 


— 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 





the appointment, or does not make it with- 
in a period of two months from the receipt 
of the request to do so, the Secretary- 
General shall make the appointment. The 
term of office of the members of the Appeals 
Committee shall be five years and any mem- 
ber may be eligible for reappointment. The 
members shall, in accordance with arrange- 
ments made hy the Secretary-General, re- 
ceive remuneration only for the duration of 
the sittings of the Appeals Committee; 


Vacancies on the Appeals Committee shall 
be filled in accordance with the procedure 
set out in sub-paragraph (b) (ii) of this 
paragraph; 


The Secretary-General shall forward to the 
Board copies of the written notification and 
the reasons for the appeal referred to in 
sub-paragraph (b) (i) of this paragraph 
and, without delay, provide for a meeting of 
the Appeals Committee to hear and deter- 
mine the appeal and shall make all arrange- 
ments necessary for the Appeals Committee’s 
work. He shall furnish the members of the 
Appeals Committee with copies of the 
Board’s decision, the communications re- 
ferred to in sub-paragraph (6) (i) of this 
paragraph, the Board’s reply if available 
and all other relevant documents; 


The Appeals Committee shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure; 


The appellant State and the Board shall be 
entitled to be heard by the Appeals Com- 
mittee before a decision is taken; 


The Appeals Committee may affirm, vary or 
reverse the Board’s decision relative to the 
imposition of the embargo. The decision of 
the Appeals Committee shall be final and 
binding and shall forthwith be communi- 
cated to the Secretary-General; 


The Secretary-General shall communicate 
the decision of the Appeals Committee to 
the appellant State and to the Board; 


If the appellant State withdraws the appeal, 
the Secretary-General shall notify the Ap- 
peals Committee and the Board of such with- 
drawal. 
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(c) Execution of the embargo 

(i) The embargo imposed in accordance with 
sub-paragraph (a) of this paragraph shall 
come into force sixty days after the Board’s 
decision unless notice of appeal is given in 
accordance with sub-paragraph (b) (i) of 
this paragraph. In this case the embargo shall 
come into force thirty days after the with- 
drawal of the appeal or after a decision of 
the Appeals Committee upholding the em- 
bargo in whole or in part; 

(ii) As soon as it is established in accordance 
with sub-paragraph (c) (i) of this para- 
graph that the embargo is to take effect, the 
Board shall notify all the Parties of the 
terms of the embargo and the Parties shall 
comply therewith. 


4. Procedural safeguards 


(a) Decisions of the Board taken in accordance 
with this article shall be made by a majority of the 
whole number of the Board. 

(b) The State concerned shall be entitled to be 
heard by the Board through its representative be- 
fore a decision is taken under this article. 

(c) If the Board publishes a decision taken under 
this article or any information relating thereto, it 
shall also publish the views of the government con- 
cerned if the latter so requests. If the decision of 
the Board is not unanimous the views of the minor- 
ity shall be stated. 


ARTICLE 13 


Universal application 


The Board may also, if possible, take the meas- 
ures referred to in this chapter, in respect of States 
which are not Parties to this Protocol, and in re- 
spect of territories to which, under article 20, this 
Protocol does not apply. 


CHAPTER V 


FINAL ARTICLES 


ARTICLE 14 


Measures of implementation 


The Parties shall adopt all legislative and admin- 
istrative measures necessary for the purpose of 


making fully effective the provisions of this 
Protocol. 


ARTICLE 15 
Disputes 

1. The Parties expressly recognize that the Inter- 
national Court of Justice is competent to settle 
disputes concerning this Protocol. 

2. Unless the Parties concerned agree to another 
mode of settlement, any dispute between two or 
more Parties relating to the interpretation or appli- 
cation of this Protocol shall be referred to the 
International Court of Justice for settlement at 
the request of any one of the Parties to the dispute. 


ARTICLE 16 


Signature 


This Protocol, of which the Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally 
authentic, shall until 31 December 1953 be open 
for signature on behalf of any Member of the 
United Nations and of any non-member State in- 
vited, in accordance with the instructions of the 
Council, to participate in the Conference which 
drew up this Protocol, and of any other State to 
which the Secretary-General at the request of the 
Council, has sent a copy of this Protocol. 


ARTICLE 17 


Ratification 


This Protocol shall be ratified. The instruments of 
ratification shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
General. 


ARTICLE 18 


Accession 


This Protocol may be acceded to on behalf of 
any Member of the United Nations or any non- 
member State referred to in article 16 or any other 
non-member State to which the Secretary-General, 
at the request of the Council, has sent a copy of this 
Protocol. The instruments of accession shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General. 


ARTICLE 19 


Transitional measures 


1. As a transitional measure, any Party may, 
provided that it has made an express declaration 
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to that effect at the time of signature or deposit 
of its instrument of ratification or accession, permit: 

(a) The use, in any of its territories, of opium 
for quasi-medical purposes; 

(b) The production, import or export of opium 
for such purposes from or to any State or territory 
to be designated at the time of making the above- 
mentioned declaration, provided that: * 


(i) On1 January 1950 such use, import or export 
of opium was. traditional in the territory in 
respect of which the declaration is made and 
was there permitted at that date; 

no expert shall be permitted to a State not 
a Party to this Protocol; and 

the Party undertakes to abolish, within a 
period which shall be specified by that Party 
at the time of the declaration and which shall 
in no case extend beyond fifteen years after 
the coming into effect of this Protocol, the 
use, production, import and export of opium 
for quasi-medical purposes. 


(ii) 
(iii) 


2. Any Party having made a declaration under 
paragraph 1 of this article shall, for the period 
referred to in sub-paragraph (b) (iii) of that para- 
graph, be authorized, in each year, to hold in addi- 
tion to the maximum stocks provided for in article 
5, stocks equal to the amount consumed for quasi- 
medical purposes in the two preceding years. 


3. Any Party may also, as a transitional measure, 
provided that it has made an express declaration 
to this effect at the time of signature or deposit of 
its instrument of ratification or accession, permit 
the smoking of opium by addicts not under 21 
years of age registered by the appropriate authori- 
ties for that purpose on or before 30 September 
1953, provided that on 1 January 1950 opium- 
smoking was permitted by the Party concerned. 


4. A Party invoking the transitional measures 
under this article shall: 

(a) Include in the annual report, to be furnished 
to the Secretary-General in accordance with article 
10, an account of the progress made during the pre- 
ceding year towards the abolition of the use, pro- 
duction, import or export of opium for quasi- 
medical purposes and of opium for smoking; 

(b) Submit separately in respect of opium used, 
imported, exported and held for quasi-medical pur- 
poses, and of opium used and held for purposes of 
smoking, such estimates and statistics as are re- 
quired by articles 8 and 9 of this Protocol. 


“Note by the Secretariat: The words “provided that” 
should be on a separate line as they apply both to 
sub-paragraphs (a) and (b). Since, however, this 
syereropesest error was made in the signed copy of 
the Protocol no change has been made in the present 
edition of the Protocol. 
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5. (a) If a Party, which invokes the transitional 
measures in accordance with this article, fails to 
submit: 


(i) The report referred to in sub-paragraph (a) 
of paragraph 4 within six months after the 
end of the year to which the information 
relates, 

(ii) The statistics referred to in sub-paragraph 

(5) of paragraph 4 within three months after 

the date on which they are due in accordance 

with article 9, 

(iii) The estimates referred to in sub-paragraph 

(b) of paragraph 4 within three months after 

the date fixed for that purpose by the Board 

in accordance with article 8, 


the Board or the Secretary-General as the case may 
be shall send to the Party concerned a notification 
of the delay and request it to submit such informa- 
tion within a period of three months after the 
receipt of that notification. 


(b) If a Party fails to comply within such period 
with this request of the Board or the Secretary- 
General, the transitional measures permitted under 
this article shall no longer be applicable to that 
Party as from the expiration of that period. 


ARTICLE 20 


Territorial application 


This Protocol shall apply to all the non-self- 
governing, trust, colonial and other non-metropoli- 
tan territories fur the international relations of 
which any Party is responsible, except where the 
previous consent of a non-metropolitan territory is 
required by the Constitution of the Party or of the 
non-metropolitan territory, or required by custom. 
In such case the Party shall endeavour to secure the 
needed consent of the non-metropolitan territory 
within the shortest period possible and when that 
consent is obtained the Party shall notify the 
Secretary-General. This Protocol shall apply to the 
territory or territories named in such notification 
from the date of its receipt by the Secretary-General. 
In those cases where the previous consent of the 
non-metropolitan territory is not required, the 
Party concerned shall, at the time of signature, 
ratification or accession, declare the non-metropoli- 
tan territory or territories to which this Protocol 
applies. 





ARTICLE 21 


Coming into force 


1. This Protocol shall come into force on the 
thirtieth day after the date of deposit of the instru- 
ments of ratification or accession of at least twenty- 
five States including at least three of the producing 
States named in sub-paragraph (a) of paragraph 
2 of article 6 and at least three of the following 
manufacturing States: Belgium, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, United States of America. 

2. This Protocol shall come into force in respect 
of any State depositing an instrument of ratification 
or accession after the deposit of those necessary for 
the coming into force of this Protocol in accordance 
with paragraph 1 of this article, on the thirtieth 
day following the date on which the State con- 
cerned has deposited its instrument. 


ARTICLE 22 


Revision 


1. Any Party may request revision of this Pro- 
tocol at any time by‘a notification addressed to the 
Secretary-General. 

2. The Council, after consultation with the Com- 
mission, shall recommend the steps to be taken in 
respect of such request. 


ARTICLE 23 


Denunciations 


1. After the expiration of five years from the date 
of the coming into force of this Protocol, a Party 
may denounce this Protocol by depositing with the 
Secretary-General an instrument in writing. 

2. The denunciation referred to in paragraph 1 
of this article shall take effect on 1 January of the 
first year following the date on which it has been 
received by the Secretary-General. 


ARTICLE 24 


Termination, 


This Protocol shall cease to be in force if, as a 
result of denunciations made in accordance with 
article 23, the list of Parties does not fulfil all the 
conditions laid down in article 21. 
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ARTICLE 25 


Reservations 


Save as is expressly provided in article 19 re- 
specting the declarations therein permitted and to 
the extent authorized in article 20 respecting terri- 
torial application, no Party may make any reser- 
vation respecting any of the provisions of this 
Protocol. 


ARTICLE 26 


Communications by the Secretary-General 


The Secretary-General shall notify to all Members 
of the United Nations and the other States referred 
to in articles 16 and 18: 

(a) Signatures affixed to this Protocol after the 
end of the United Nations Opium Conference and 
the deposit of instruments of ratification and acces- 
sion in accordance with articles 16, 17 and 18; 

(6) Any territory which, in accordance with 
article 20, has been included by a State responsible 
for its international relations among the territories 
to which this Protocol shall apply; 

(c) The coming into force of this Protocol in 
accordance with article 21; 

(d) Declarations and notifications made in ac- 
cordance with the transitional measures provided 
for in article 19, the dates of their expiration and 
of their ceasing to be effective; 

(e) Denunciations made in accordance with 
article 23; 


(f) Requests for revision of this Protocol made 
in accordance with article 22; and 


(g) The date on which this Protocol shall cease 
to be in force in accordance with article 24. 


This Protocol, of which the Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally 
authentic, shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
General. The Secretary-General shall send a certi- 
fied true copy to all Members of the United Nations 
and to all other States referred to in articles 16 and 
18 of this Protocol. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, duly au- 
thorized, have signed this Protocol in a single copy 
on behalf of their respective Governments. 

New York, this twenty-third day of June one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-three. 








